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q Go down to-the Sea this Summer. 


Sea air is a tonic to one who lives 
inland. 


Sea bathing invigorates. 
It will not cost as much as you think. 
And when you decide to go look into = 
- the many attractive routes offered by thea 3 
& Wabash System. = 
All rail or rail and lake to Buffalo. 
Stop-over allowed at Niagara Falls. 
z All rail or St. Lawrence River Steamer <== 
; through the Thousand Islands and the Rapids 5 
to Montreal, then by rail to the sea coast. 


{ 


S Or via Montreal and down through 
e: Lake Champlain,Lake George and the Hudson 
River, 

E Or different routes going and returning. 


Pu 


We can make your journey as much of a pleasure an 
- - recreation as your stay by the sea. 


Do not hesitate to write for full information. We will gladly 

supply complete details. ‘The Wabash System is the Cool 

: Northern Route—your most convenient connection for the most 

1 attractive routes east if you live west or south of Detroit. Write 
today and address & 


£ 


No 
Poss. 


Summer Tour Dept. Wabash System 191 Lizcs!= St. Louis 
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Educate 
That Boy 


He’s only a little chap now, but 
he grows. So do the expenses 
of his education. Will your in- 
come grow accordingly? © Ten 
years hence can you give him a 
therough college or professional 
course ¢ 

Provide for all that right now. 
it. Allow us to ex- 
plain to you the de- 
tails of a simple and 
easy way of securing 
life insurance for 
yourself for the next 
ten years, and at the 
end of that period a 
substantial cash sum 
for that boy’s edu- 
cation. 


Address Dept. Y. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the Stat 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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of New Jersey 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Just the trip you have been looking for 


... Via the Great Lakes, Duluth, and the 
Northern Pacific Railway —ticketing arrange- 
ments are especially favorable to tourists. 


. . . Via Chicago and the Northern Pacific 
Railway westward from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, through a beautiful and interesting sec- 
tion of the United States. 


... Via St. Louis and the Northern Pacific- 
Burlington Route to the Gardiner Gateway, 
official entrance to the “Wonderland of the 


World.” 


.. . Or from California, to Portland and east- 
ward from any of the North Pacific Coast 
Cities via the Northern Pacific Railway. 


By way of any of these routes the 
journey is delightful, leading to 
the grandest tourist region in the 
world. 


WONDERLAND 1906 


—a booklet—tells about the geysers 
and splendid natural phenomena, 
the excellent hotels, the superb 
coaching trip. Full of valuable 
information and sent for six cents. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















The sensation of the day in the motor world. 

A great big handsome, luxurious Motor Car which comes to the purchaser complete in every 
detail of equipment as here shown, ready for the touring trip—nothing to buy but the gasoline. 

he Motor Car of greatest flexibility—awarded first prize for flexibility at the open air show 
and carnival on the Empire City Track, New York—and there were sixty contestants. 

Awarded second place in the economy test. 

The Motor Car of correct mechanical construction—built by practical men. ; 

The Motor Car with an air-cooled motor of proven reliability under all climatic conditions, 
on all roads, with a speed range of from 2 to 45 miles an hour on the high gear—with an ample 
reserve force always to be depended upon. 

h= Motor Car of few parts and every part strong. 

A Motor Car of quick accessibility—it has no mysteries to unravel—it is easy to understand 
and- operate. 

The Motor Car which in beauty, design and equipment carries the appearance of any other 
motor car even of twice the price. 

A Motor Car which will meet the highest expectations successfully—and it will be delivered 
promptly-—no exasperating delay. 

Model “A” 1906, 24 h. p.—4 Cylinder, Air-cooled, 5 Passengers— 104 inch W heel Base— 
4x 34 Tires with 2000 pounds weight—Sliding Gear Transmisston, 3 Speeds Forward and Re- 
verse. Equipped complete including Standard Extension Black Top, 2 Gas Headlights, Full Oil 
Lamp Equipment, Prest-o-lite Tank, Hartford Shock Absorbers, Gabriel Horn, Speedometer, Extra 
Tire and Inner Tube in Water-proof Case with attaching Irons, Robe-rail and Foot-rest in Tonneau, 
Storage Battery with Auxiliary Dry Cells, Tool-box with full equipment on Running-board, for 


$2800. f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Price with lamp equipment $2500 


Send address that we may arrange to give you a practical demonstration of the superior 


running and riding qualities of the Aerocar. 
We send on request interesting, illustrated, descriptive book ‘“‘N” carrying 
valuable information for the motorist. Write for it. 


THE AEROCAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. La 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 
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Waterproofed Linen 





The most economical and durable 


Collars and Cuffs known. 
Look exactly like ordinary linen. 
Absolutely impervious to moisture. 
Cannot wilt—cannot fray. 


No matter how soiled, you can 
clean them in a moment with 
a damp cloth. 


In all the up-to-date styles. 
At collar shops or of us. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
3 Waverly Place - New York 


Mexican Sombreros 50c to $1.90 


Made by our skilled craftsmen in 

Mexico, Sanorted by us direct and No. 1 
sold at maker - to - customer 
prices, half the regular cost. 
This hand - woven palm 
fibre hat, No. 1—double 

weave, durable, light- 

weight with colored de- 
sign hand-woven in brim, - 
retailing at $1.00 sent postpaid for 50 cts., 2 for 80 cts., 
to introduce our full line of imported Mexican hats. 


THIS HIGH GRADE SOMBRERO 

No. 2 is finely hand-woven from best split palm fi- 
quisitely trimmed in silver and deli- 
with flower design. All the rage 
ever introduced. Weight only 214 
4 ounces. Sent by express, well packed 
in a box, charges prepaid at these 
special prices: Ladies’, boys’ 
and girls’ sizes, up to 644, 5 
in. brim, regular $2.50 val- 
ue, for $1.90; men’s sizes, 
6 in. brim, regular $3.00 
value, $2.35. Special booklet il- 
lustrating Mexican Hats, 30 cts. 
77 to $5.00, FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. C 82 Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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AUGUST FICTION NUMBER 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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The Unknown Explorers. Cover Design 


Drawn by FREDERIC REMINGTON 
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Illustrated by F. D. Steele 

Fiction Award and a Talk about Ideals NORMAN HAPGOOD 18 

The Thought of the Nation b ‘ * < 22 




















THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever 
this season. The New York Cen- 
tral Lines’ Four-Track Series No. 
10, “The St. Lawrence River 
from the Thousand Islands to 
the Saguenay,” contains the finest 
map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
Be sure your ticket reads via 











“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


WE REACH THE THOU- 
SAND ISLANDS FROM 
EVERY DIRECTION. 


C.F. Daly, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York 











§ -00 we it i from an in- 
513 Clear Profit in 51 Days fm = in. 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind, 













Why not go into this business yourself. You 
May enjoy similar results; any way it 





offers big results on theinvestment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 


i, in use, This is no Gambling device, buta splendid Bowling Game 
ramusement and physea) exercise, Patronized by the best people 





rv both sexes. Burklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
merican Box Ball (o.. 1627 Van Buren St +» Indianapolis, Ind. 











MAL TO-RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


The Breakfast Food 
With a Real Taste 
















C00KS 
MALTO: 
RICE 


Ready-to-Eat. 


MADE Onty BY 
THE AMERICAN RICE FOOD GMFOW 
MATAWAN.N.. USA 












































GOOD ON HOT MORNINGS 


So delicious that you will 
want it for luncheon also 


Good with cool milk 


Ask Your Grocer To-day for a Package of 


COOK’S MALTO-RICE, 15 CENTS 


Whether 
you spend the 
summer at home 
or abroad—among 
the mountains or at 
the shore—everywhere 
you will find the most 
_ healthful refreshment in * 
a glass of ice- 


cooled té Ro ok 


ideal beverage 
for a hot summer's 
day, either alone or as a 
blender. The purest of all 
effervescing mineral 
waters—first in pop- 
ular favor where 
the prime requi- 
site is excel- 





e 
For Girls 
6 miles from Bos- 
ton. Advanced 
courses in En- 
glish, Literature, 
History, Latin, 
French,German, 
Music, Art. Col- 
lege Certificate, 
Send for illustrated 
catalog telling all 
about this school, 


George F. Jewett 
A. B. 
(Harvard) 
Address 


76 Summit St, 
Newton, Mass. 


School 

















Freeas Lands 


Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. 
& S. F. Ry., 1117 Railway Excharge, Chicago for free copy 
of new folder. telling all about Government lands along the 


Sante Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 
In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much of 


this land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 
system of “dry farming.” 
It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts. 


Southwest and in 


California 











Better with cream 











“The Eternal 


Question” 
by GIBSON 
50 CENTS 


“The Eternal Question” 
is the most popular 
Gibson head ever 
drawn. Itisnowissued 
in a new way and sells 
for 50 cts. Itis printed 
on the finest kind or 
water-color sketching 
bristol, dye-stamped 
and richly tinted, giving 
a most pleasing and 
dainty effect—all ready 
for hanging—no frame 
needed. Size 14x18 inches. Sent postpaid. 
It is the best picture on the market for 50 cts. 


Address PROOF DEPT., 414 W. 13th St., New York City 





COPYRIGHT 1803 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 
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Pocket- Knives 



























Pliers—Files 
Braces—Drills 
Gimlets—Hatchets 


Saws—Bits 

Chisels—Awls 

Planes—Hammers 
Screw-drivers—Axes Wrenches—Squares 

Ice - picks — Lawn - mowers Glass-Cutters—Garden Tools 


All Tools—any Tool for any use—so long as you want the very 
best of its kind may be found among the famous 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


Even if you want only a gimlet you want one that will bore straight and 
smooth without tearing the wood or losing its edge. To get it you simply 
ask for a Keen Kutter Gimlet. So it is with any other tools you can think 
of, together with Razors and Table Cutlery. There is no argument—no 
question—they are the best you can buy at any price. We have sold 
100,000 Draw-knives and zo# one has proven defective. Isn’t it worth 
remembering? If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us. Sold and guaranteed for 37 years under this famous 
mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 


Tool Book Free 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York 
U.S A. 





Jessie Willcox 
Smith’s 
most popular 
drawings 


“His First Day’’ and ‘All 
Arms ’Round”’ are two of the 
latest and best drawings by that 
most beloved child-artist, Jessie 
Willcox Smith. The gentle 
pathos of the newsboy in ‘His 
First Day’’ and the delicate in- 
Sight into the affection of the 
child for his father in ‘‘All Arms 





 GRPYmOET 1008 OY Fe & OULLLED © Onn 
HIS FIRST DAY 
Th’ other kids dey tell ne ee 
eins dee ’Round’”’ are expressed in her 
Say!—De you? : 
charming way. 


“His First Day’’ is a photogravure, 9 x12 inches in 
size, and sells at 25 cents. Over 1,000 copies were sold 
during week of publication. 





“All Arms ’Round”’ is printed 
in full colors on heavy plate-paper 
(plate-marked), 14 x 18 inches in 
size, and sells at 50 cents. 


Either or both of these pic- 
tures will be sent to any address 
on receipt of price. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Address 





Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
414 West 13th St., New York City 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY P. F. COLLIER & SiN 


ALL ARMS ’ROUND 




















Pike’s PEAK CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1906 








No celebration of similar magnitude has ever been attempted 
in the State. It will mark the centennial anniversary of the advent 
of the first representative American citizen in the Pike’s Peak 
region, since become famous for its scenery, gold and silver, cattle 
and agriculture. 

The program will last one week and has been arranged to 
present a figurative picture of the State from the advent of Gen- 
eral Pike to the present day. In addition to the military dis- 
plays, parades, war dances, cowboy sports, etc., there will be polo 
and golf tournaments and automobile contests. It will be of par- 
ticular interest to the people of the east, many of whom yet enter- 
tain the idea that Colorado is the home of only the buffalo and 
savage Indian tribes. The celebration will serve to prove to the 
entire country that Colorado, although one of the youngest States, 
is one of the greatest in the Union. 

Very low rates will be made from all parts of the country to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo, from whence 
special rates will be in effect to interior Colorado and Utah 
resort points. 

Write for interesting literature to 


S. K. HOOPER, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agent, DENVER, COLO. 


P.S.—When going to Utah or Pacific Coast travel via **The Scenic Limited’ 
—The New Daylight Train Through the Rocky Mountains. 























| Ymerson=HAngelus 





Anyone Can Play This Piano 


T consists of an Emerson Piano, entirely within the case of which is built the 
| famous Angelus Piano-player, thus being an instrument which is always 
ready to be played by anyone, either in the usual manner, by the keyboard or 
: by means of the Angelus perforated music rolls. 
a We selected the Emerson as a fitting piano in which to install the Angelus because 
it is a piano of established reputation and true merit, having been upon the market 
for more than fifty years, in which time eighty-five thousand have been sold. It has 
a beautiful tone, sympathetic action and has proven to be a piano always reliable 
and satisfactory. 

The interior Angelus is essentially the same as the cabinet Angelus, which is 
acknowledged to be the best in principle, workmanship and operation. No other 
piano-player has the human touch of the Angelus and no other has the Phrasing 
Lever, the most valuable and important device ever put upon a piano-player. 

For more than ten years we have been incorporating the Angelus in pianos 
and the combination instruments we now offer to the public are the result of years 
of experience and success. 

Is not the Emerson-Angelus the piano which is bound to’ yield the largest 
returns in satisfaction and enjoyment, for it will be something more in your home than 
a mere piece of furniture. It will be a musical instrument which can be played by any 
one even if he or she is entirely ignorant of notes and keys. 


Local Agencies throughout the Country 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN Established in 1876 CONN. 
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DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Thomas Holme Brance. 








ae say: “‘But I ought not to abuse them; I ought to 


THE FALL 
CAMPAIGN 


TAKING IT 
OVvieETLY 











OT A PRETTY WORD, indeed, is that put first in this 
indented title, and for using it we must plead provoca- 
tion too strong for a will as faulty as our own. Senator 
BaIiLeEy is an able man, dashing, attractive, gifted, but 
as he is being somewhat talked about for an office 

higher than he holds, it seems compulsory to note the depths 
of folly and demagogism to which he is willing to descend. ‘‘I 
do believe,’’ said he, speaking at Celeste in Texas, ‘‘it would 
take a miracle from heaven to convince me that a Republican 
thing could be right.’’ ‘‘There ought,’’ he said, elsewhere in 
the same coruscation of wisdom, courage, and high truth, ‘‘to be 
a Republican, however, in every community as a horrible example 
of total political depravity.’’ Listen to this: ‘‘No man can be 
a good patriot unless he is a Democratic partizan.’’ Boasting 
cheerfully about himself, he observed that for fifteen years he had 
‘spoken on every question and not a mistake on any one of 
them.’’ Splendid hero, Baitey. Wonderful soul and character. 
His self-laudation at times approaches blasphemy, as when he 
speaks of his detractors as ‘‘heathen and infidels,’’ or pulls him- 
self up, in denouncing his opponents, long enough to 


grow devotional and say, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ While I am willing to let Demo- 
cratic slanderers pass that way, I am not willing to let the Re- 
publican politicians off that easy.’’ Although our sympathies 
with the South are sufficiently outspoken, our spirits wane when 
Mr. Baivey talks of a future beyond the stars, in which decisions 
depend not upon the size of armies, and in which ‘‘the judgment 
will be God’s eternal truth, and, as sure as we live, the judg- 
ment will be in favor of the Confederate armies.’’ The President 
of the Confederacy is ‘‘the purest of all his compeers, the match- 
less and pure JEFFERSON Davis.’’ Any man is at liberty to put 
Davis in purity above Lrg, or sincerely to think LincoLn no 
match for Davis, but in BaiLey’s mouth the tribute was a step 
in the wild pandering to grossest prejudice. Even so low did he 
descend as to speak contemptuously of Northerners because ‘‘up 
there they eat lunch when good folks eat dinner,’’ and ‘‘dinner 
when honest folks eat supper.’ If Senator BaiLEy was sober 
when he spoke (as there is every indication that he was), what 
further depths are left for him to sound? 


ONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS in the autumn will arouse at- 

tention keener than is usual, because politics just now are 
more interesting than they have been for many years. The 
wave of radical feeling sweeping the country would cause a heavy 
loss to the party of ‘trusts, tariff, and property were it not that 
the Republicans will probably be successful in turning the Presi- 
dent himself into the leading issue. The Democrats will endeavor 
to separate Mr. RoosEve.Lt from his party, praising the one while 
they denounce the other, but the Republicans will maintain that 
the issue is a record which includes railway regulation, pure 
food, successful prosecutions of trusts and of guilty officials in 
high places, the Portsmouth conference, the South 
American peace-making, and a number of other ac- 
complishments not less in accord with the new place 
of morality in our politics. The Democratic argument that all 
this is due to the temper not of a party, but of a man, 
and that Bryan spoke long before the Republican President 
acted, may well be of slight avail, for Mr. RoosEvELT has shown 
more power to put into effect popular reform wishes than any 
other contemporary American has shown, and at the same time 
he has never committed himself deeply to any step which the 
clearer-headed even among business men consider dangerous. 
Probably he will turn out to be himself enough of the Congres- 
sional issue, therefore, to prevent the autumn losses to his party 
from being large. 


OM JOHNSON KNOWS enough about street railways, courts, 

boards of aldermen, and other similar phenomena to keep his 
career as Mayor of Cleveland from excess of perturbation. What- 
ever may come forth, Mr. JOHNSON can meet it with 
no upset to his philosophy. His recent violation of 
an injunction was not an unconsidered act. He had 
been a street railway magnate himself, and he had long reflected 
on the way for a public officer to argue with a corporation. The 


railway had ignored an order of the City Ccwncil directing removal 
6 














of tracks from certain streets, and the Mayor was willing to meet 
this contempt of the Council with a little technical contempt of 
court on his own account. Believing that the courts have been 
too much the tool of private wealth, and not being troubled with 
cowardice himself, he was ready, when the occasion arose, to test 
by action theories which to him are impregnable convictions. 


R. SULLIVAN’S ARTICLE in this issue unfolds one of the 

most typical and dramatic histories of our present civiliza- 
tion. History once dealt mainly with kings and warfare. Now 
it concerns itself with how the millions live. ‘‘History,’’ said 
Voltaire, ‘‘is little else than a picture of human crimes and mis- 
fortunes.’” Now it is as much a story of man’s victories over 
nature and himself. America is doing her part in furnishing 
material for that history which is the real story of mankind. 
Revolutions are taking place all over this land at the present 
moment as surely as one is struggling to begin in the 
Czar’s vast realm. Changes are being made all about 
us as profound as any which Japan has forced in Asia. 
And as ‘‘all history that is not contemporary is suspicious,’’ the 
attention, naturally, of the most vital minds is turned toward the 
developments of our day. The performances of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad with the famous old State of New Hampshire 
have the essence of modern romance, or, if you like, of modern 
farce or tragedy; which to call them depends a little on the 
outcome of fights like that now being waged by Mr. Winston 
CHURCHILL to loosen the commonwealth from the calm, inexorable 
octopus that has gradually reduced it to subjection. 


M® BRYAN’S SURPRISE at the volume of work accomplished 
by public men in England has been preluded by similar 
astonishment in many American travelers of the past. The labor 
of British politicians has long been lightened by variety of occu- 
pation, by rotation of thought, by better habits of exercise, diet, 
and air than have prevailed among our own statesmen. ‘‘The 
great men among the ancients,’’ said Locke, ‘‘understood how 
to reconcile manual labor with affairs of state.’’ The political 
rulers of America are passing rapidly from the stage in which 
chewing tobacco was their most persistent exercise, but they 
have not yet as a class become addicted to habits of 
refreshment for the mind and daily activities for the 
flesh. The mood of haste, which itself is so exhaust- 
ing, seldom affects an Englishman, however replete his days. 
Repose, that conservator of strength, is at the beginning of its 
development in the American. 


‘“Nowher so besy a man as he ther was, 
And yet he seemed bisier than he was.”’ 


The American in responsible positions has worn himself out not 
only with monotony of effort, but with personal attention to 
details which the Englishman either delegates or leaves undone. 
He is learning, however, how to. live, a secret which includes as 
a large part of itself the knowledge of how to work and how 
to rest. 


HE GREEDY FAT BOY in the family of States is Pennsylvania. 

It is, by virtue of its coal and iron, infinitely the richest among 
the States. It is the fattest feeder at the tariff trough, and at 
any suggestion of revision it howls like a gluttonous boy dragged 
from the jam closet. Through the tariff, all of us pour money 
into Pittsburg; in return Pennsylvania, fat and sluggish with wealth, 
contributes little to the ethical and esthetic common fund. Just 
now the ‘‘Ant City,’’ famous among naturalists, located near Hol- 
lidaysburg, is in danger of destruction, because local owners are 
cutting the land into building lots to make a suburban 
addition. The ‘“‘Ant City,’’ Dr. Henry C. McCoox 
says, ‘‘is one of the most remarkable natural curiosi- 
ties in eastern America.’’ It is the greatest cooperative com- 
monwealth in the world. It has been the scene of all the 
American investigations into ant life, and Dr. McCook says there 
is no other ant city ‘‘in the world of anything like equal size.” 
What local sentiment there is against the destruction of this 
natural curiosity seems to think the National Government should 
buy it. If the State won't, the nation ought to; but there ought 
to be enough local pride, as there is certainly enough money, 
in Pennsylvania, to do this work alone. 


A DRAMA 
OF TO-DAY 


HOW TO 
WORK 


SAVING A 
CURIOSITY 
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MORAN 


ONCE AGAIN 


























OSTON HAS MORAN. Has, shall we say, in the sense of a 
possession or of a disease? At any rave, it has had a full 
attack, and now he is hustling energetically for the Governorship 
of the old Bay State. As when we expressed some disagreements 
with him once before he hurled down the atmosphere a smoking 
threat of libel suits, our meaning in this paragraph will be in 
part disguised in flowery words, but we do venture audaciously to 
shadow forth the tenet that the Honorable JoHN BRown Moran, 
Bewildering Acrobat in His Unique Own Show, isn’t altogether 
what his bill-boards hint. Friend of Lawson, protégé of that 
large soul, Moran shares his discoverer’s grasp of 


WHISPERINGS spreading thought and bounding word. Like him, he 


loves to hear the mighty thunder rumble and the 
hurled denunciation roll. Like him, his faith is high in the 
puissant ascendencies of sound. ‘‘And now,’’ says Lawson, rush- 
ing with snorting steed to his loved one’s aid, ‘“‘now the placid 
lips (of GEORGE WASHINGTON) relax, curl up, quiver in scorn. 
The gentle eyes blaze and sparks of anger fly. The firm jaw 
becomes rigid, harsh, menacing.’’ It is all up with Curtis GUILD. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON is in the saddle for Moran. The father of 
his country will put to rout the defilers of our nation and the 
defamers of her name. Moran shall triumph: WasHINGTON, 
Lawson, and Moran. 


KNIGHT ERRANT is the valiant attorney of ancient Boston 
town. 
‘““Never, I ween, 
Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books or dreamt of in dreams.”’ 


The age of Chivalry is not gone. The Hub of Culture has 
become the Axle of Valorous Deeds, or at least of Dauntless 
Words. Moran’s platform challenges everything. He has been 
nominated by the Prohibitionists, and wishes to be nominated by 
the Democrats, but there is no reason why on his ample moral 
table-land should not plant themselves also the Republicans, 
Christian Scientists, Second Adventists, Socialists, and Middle of 
the Road Populists. One plank in his monumental structure is 
that Massachusetts requires ‘‘a Governor, fearless and faithful, 
resolute and determined, free from alliance with corporations and 
trusts, uncontrolled by politicians, a servant of the people, recog- 
nizing his official obligations and evading none of them, neither 
skulking behind an unauthorized shield of judges nor cringing in 
cowardice at the responsibilities of his office, a man 
who knows the law and dares to enforce it.’’ And 
such a man is JoHN. Among the innumerable other 
planks are these, the Grand Jury ones and others being the 
results of disappointment on JouHN’s part in his efforts to have 
things done: 


No corporation or trust tools for the judiciary; that it may be free from 
the suspicion of being a place of reward for faithlessness to the people. 

Abolishment of capital punishment, that we may no longer be barbarians. 

More restrictive divorce laws, that legalized immorality may be lessened. 

Liberal treatment of veterans of the Civil War within the limits of judi- 
cially declared law. 


Shorter term of service for grand jurors, that criminals may not control 
their action. 


Laws defining what conduct of grand jurors shall be criminal and pro- 
viding penalties therefor. 
And finally declares our hero: 


To the support of this platform, advocated by men who mean to enforce 
it, will come that irresistible public sentiment which su.stained and supported 
those great leaders of men, Bryan, Hearst, and Folk, who in the foreground 
of political contests battled for Democratic principles. 

JouHN is ready, mounted, harnessed, and panting for the fray. Let 
all good citizens get behind and yell. 


NDEAVORING TO REFUTE, by reiteration, the falsehoods 

of assiduous critics is a wearying and thankless task. Patience 
is vouchsafed us, however, to repeat once more that we do not 
condemn proprietary medicines because they are proprietary medi- 
cines, but for the chicanery or harmfulness that in- 
heres in the vast majority. The proprietary remedy 
which promises to cure any disease is a swindle. That 
which contains any secret poison is a menace. How many of 
those conspicuously advertised to the public can escape inclusion 
inone or both of these classes? Let the reader run over ‘the ad- 
vertising columns of his newspaper and determine for himself. 























Fraud is the basis of much advertising outside the patent medi- 
cine field, he may say. True: but otherwhere the fraud en- 
Cangers men’s purses, while in the medical field it involves their 
health and in many instances their lives. That is why we 
attacked patent medicine frauds first. Later we expect to take 
up the element of chicanery in other lines of advertised enter- 
prises, investments, for instance; and when the time comes for 
letting in light upon some of these ingenious devices we are 
mournfully confident of having some long-eared songster of the 
stable rise, straw-wreathed, and bray out his lamentable discovery 
that CoLLIER’s is treacherously endeavoring to undermine the 
solid foundations of finance. 


fae AMONG THE TATARS some appeals from women for 
a fairer chance in life are being heard. The Tatar men, 
cries a young woman in a Tatar journal, ‘‘are walking day and 
night in open air, whilst the women are shut up in airless close 
rooms.’’ The Mussulman women must look after their helpless 
and ailing children, and have no rest day and night; they have 
no quiet meals, no sweet sleep, and no bright day. The men 
enlighten their minds and gladden their hearts, while the women, 
deprived of instruction, have to spend lives of pain 


: : WHERE WOMEN 
and sorrow without the slightest ray of hope or con- surreR most 


solation. ‘‘I write these words,’’ says the sorrowing 


creature, ‘‘with burning soul. Ye men! Remember us_ poor 
women; whilst you secure your happy condition of life, do not 
forget us pitiable creatures.’’ Even among those morally back- 


ward peoples where one sex cruelly enslaves the other, an occa- 
sional gleam of light promises that the enfranchisement of half 
humanity must spread around the globe until there is no spot 
where women do not have what the best among them are con- 
vinced they wish. 


OES THE SILLY SEASON receive that injurious designation 

from the summer girl, with her hammock and her paper 
novel; or from the closing of the courts and legislatures and 
schools and colleges; or from the tendency of newspapers, when 
politics and business are at ebb, to fill their columns with sea- 
serpents, bathing suits, and a pervasive struggle for the jocund 
persiflage? As heat approaches the serious drama ends, and by 
midsummer the variety show alone can hold its own. Books of 
weight and import are published toward October, and novels are 
more likely to appear in May or June. But it is 
only the urban interests, whether remaining in the city 
or transplanted to a summer caravansary, that grow 
more frivolous with increasing warmth. For the boy, vacation is 
elysium, an escape to freedom and to nature. For men engaged 
in those occupations that are close to living earth, for the real 
countryman, summer, far from being a period of frivolous relaxa- 
tion, is the very climax of the year. Nothing is so serious as 
the hay, everything is dated from the time that it will probably 
be gathered in, the winter’s nourishment is at stake, and the 
tariff, the rate bill, or the Congressional election is as nothing 
compared to the probabilities of rain. 


joe ARE FLYING ABOUT these days profusely at the ex- 
pense of wholesome diet. So many are on régimes, say the 
paragraphers with a laugh, that dinner parties, reminding every- 
body of the hospital, are dying out, and only the doctors eat 
what occasion offers or the stomach craves. Even fresh eggs 
poison certain persons, small as the number is, compared to those 
whose inwards quail before the lobster, strawberry, or crab. One 
substance, however, as a faithful study of the subject leads us 
to suppose, never slew a human being and has prolonged the 
lives of thousands. Sing, O Muse, the. praise of but- 
termilk. A temperance crusader, by offering it to at- 
tentive listeners, has converted many from the scourge 
of alcohol. Think of it, friend. If whisky has you in its 
blighting clutch, indulge yourself freely in this most salubrious 
of all products of the cow. To this journal the Hon. CHARLES 
WARREN FAIRBANKS never seemed an ideal candidate for the 
Presidency until we read that in his summer touring his _ per- 
sistent diet is buttermilk. Now we incline to think we have 
underestimated his intelligence, for a man whose taste on one 
subject is so profoundly and simply right must have sanity in 
other fields. 





EMPTINESS 
AND HEAT 


BUTTERMILK 
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WINNING SECOND PLACE IN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP RECORDS 


The “‘Nebraska” on her trial trip running at a speed of 19.51 knots. Her average for five runs on July 16 and 17 was 19.237 knots, or nearly a quarter of a knot above 
the contract requirement. The ‘‘Nebraska,’’ built in Seattle, is one of the five ships of the “Virginia” class, each of 14,948 tons and a required ‘speed of nineteen knots 
COPYA'GHT 1906 BY ASAHEL CURTIS 








A combined picker and chopper A chopping machine at work 
MODERN MECHANICAL INVENTIONS INVADING THE OLD PLANTATION 
The Lowry cotton chopping and picking machines recently tested in North Carolina, which threaten to displace an army of colored field-hands by gasoline engines 


Rear-Admiral Sperry Japanese Russians Chinese Henri Durrant, founder of the Red Cross 





British Robert M. O, Reilly W. Cary Sanger Gen. Geo. B. Davis Italians 
Americans 


THE LAST SESSION OF THE RED CROSS CONFERENCE, HELD AT GENEVA, FOR THE REVISION OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION 


This body, one of the most notable congresses of this year of international parliaments, contained eighty-five delegates from thirty-nine countries, 
and in sessions lasting for four weeks drew up a new convention of thirty-nine articles governing the treatment of the sick and wounded in war 
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AT THE WORLD 


ee 


EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE dissolution of the Russian Duma was followed by a surface lull, with 
energetic preparations for conflict beneath. @ The Pan-American Con- 


ference met at Rio de Janeiro on July 23 and the annual conference of 


the Interparliamentary Union at London on the same day. @ The new Educa- 
tion bill, which has aroused such intense feeling in. Great Britain, passed the 
House of Commons on July 30 by a majority of 192. @Pedro Monte was 
elected President of Chile for a term of five years on July 25. - (Sir Robert 
Hart, who has managed the Chinese customs with signal success for over 
forty years, has retired. @ The original model of the frigate “Constitution” has 
been found at Salem, Mass. @ Baron Oku was appointed Chief of the Japanese 
General Staff on July 30 to succeed Viscount Kodama, “the brains of the 
army,’’ who died on July 22. 
the tracks of the Cleveland Electric Railway Company torn up on July 25 to make 
room for those of the new three-cent fare company, ignoring a court injunction. 
@Consul Brittain, at Kehl, quotes German statistics showing that there were 


@Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland, had a part of 


1898, 3,586 in 1901, and 6,000 in 1903, and that many large and reputable Ger- 
man firms maintain special private departments with regular chemists employed 
to carry on scientific adulteration. @|The attempt of the Harriman interests to 
wrest the management of the Illinois Central Railroad from Stuyvesant Fish 
has failed. @The will of Russell Sage leaves the entire estate to the widow 
except legacies of $25,000 to each of Mr. Sage’s relatives, and any beneficiary 
who makes a contest is to lose his share. @ The regulations under the new 
Meat Inspection law were made public by the Secretary of Agriculture, July 27. 
They subject the packers to stringent requirements. @ The International 
Policy-Holders’ Committee has warned the policy-holders in the Mutual and 
New York Life Insurance Companies not to give proxies to anybody, but to 
cast their votes in person by mail. @ Mr. W.J. Bryan has announced that he 
will not change his convictions to gain political support, and that “there are 
other things in life besides office-holding.” @Secretary Loeb has repeated in 
writing the statement that President Roosevelt’s determination not to be a 








1,400 prosecutions in Germany for adulterating food products in 1888, 3,000 in 


candidate again is “irrevocable.” 


@ John Toole, the comedian, died July 30 








DESPOTISM’S LAST STAND 








HE expectation that an immediate explosion 

would follow the dissolution of the Russian 

Duma was not fulfilled. The stakes were too 
heavy to be lightly risked. The representatives of 
the people, after issuing the Viborg manifesto ad- 
vising passive resistance to the Government and 
appointing a permanent Executive Committee, in- 
itiated a series of conferences with the object of 
uniting all the progressive elements of the country 
in a common policy. It was proposed at 
first to order an immediate general strike, 


voking the aid of German and Austrian troops, 
but to remove the local authority everywhere, 
replace it with men elected by themselves, con- 
fiscate the State funds, and seize the liberty and 
land which the Government has denied to them. 
The troops must conform to the orders of the 
men elected by the people. New elections by 
universal suffrage are demanded, and the appeal 
ends: ‘‘Down with the Government and the 


Emperor! 
people!”’ 

The address to the army and navy reminds the 
soldiers and sailors that they are the children of 
peasants, that in their native villages their own 
fathers and brothers are agitating for land and lib- 
erty, and that the Government is sending other 
troops to shoot and beat them. ‘‘Why should 
you defend the Government?”’ it asks. ‘*Do you, 
yourselves, live so well? Are not you, your- 
selves, in a state of servitude?’’ The men 


Long live the dear and free Russian 





but the prospect of the sufferings that would 
be entailed by such a move upon the work- 
men taking part in it, and the resentment 
it would cause among the peasants, whose 
harvests would be ruined, made the leaders 
recoil. The Fighting Organization of the 
Social Democrats announced that the truce 
observed during the sessions of the Duma 
was over, and that argument by bomb and 
bullet would be resumed. The Constitu- 
tional Democrats persisted in confining their 
policy to agitation by what they considered 
legal means, under which they included re- 
fusal to pay taxes or to furnish recruits for 
the army. 

Manifestoes to the peasants and to the 
army and navy have been issued by the 
joint committees of the labor, Socialist, and 
revolutionary organizations, together with 
the radical groups in the late Duma. The 
appeal to the peasants declares that the 
hopes reposed in the Duma have been 
blasted by the ‘‘diabolical designs of the 
Crowd of Grand Dukes, courtiers, and 
wealthy landed proprietors assembled around 
the Emperor.’’ It asserts that by dispers- 
ing, arresting, and imprisoning the elected 
tepresentatives of the people the Govern- 
ment has declared war on the nation and 

a struggle is beginning in which rivers of 
blood will flow, and for which the criminal 








are told that the representatives of the 
people tried to improve the condition of the 
military services, along with that of the whole 
working population, and that to prevent 
all this the Government hastened to dissolve 
Parliament. They are told that the Govern- 
ment should be actively opposed, and that 
its orders have no longer any legal force. 
They are promised eternal fame if they fall 
in this ‘‘holy war,’’ and warned that the 
criminals and traitors who fire upon the 
people will not be allowed to return to 
their homes and that ‘‘over their names 
will hang the eternal curse of the people.’’ 
Upon the response of the fighting services 
to this manifesto will largely depend the 
answer to the question whether the revolu- 
tion will proceed by peaceful or by warlike 
methods. 

Although the censorship of the press 
and of the mails has been restored in full 
vigor, and the jails are full of agitators 
arbitrarily arrested, Premier Stolypin in- 
sists that his policy is not reactionary. He 
describes it as one of ‘‘strong-handed re- 
form.’’ After a week’s effort to secure a 
liberal infusion in the Ministry, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing Count Heyden and 
Prince Lvoff, the ‘‘Octobrist’’ leaders, to 
take office. Meanwhile a long series of 
a military disorders was crowned by a des- 








Government is responsible.’’ The people 
are urged not to spare the Government, 
which has betrayed the Fatherland by in- 


JAPAN'S DEAD MILITARY GENIUS 


Baron Kodama, Chief of the General Staff and organizer of Oyama’s victories; died July 22 


perate battle at Sveaborg, ending in the 
capture of the fortress by mutineers, and 
the Czar’s palace at Livadia was burned. 
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2. Reverse 





7. Indian Wars Medal 


MEDALS OF HONOR FOR THE UNITED 








These designs for campaign medals, 
made by Mr. Frank D. Millet, have 
been accepted by the Secretary of War. 
They are the result of more than a year’s 
effort on the part of the War Depart- 
ment to secure the most artistic tokens 
of appreciation of gallantry and effi- 
ciency. The medals will be struck of 
bronze at the Philadelphia Mint. Most 
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3. Medal of Metit 





8. Spanish War Medal 





of the devices explain themselves. The 
castle on the Spanish War medal is taken 
from the heraldic castle on the coat of 
arms of the kingdom of Spain, modified 
by the addition of round towers at the 
corners to suggest the Cuban ‘‘morros.’’ 
The lamp and scales on the Philippine 
medal remind us of our character as 
bearers of enlightenment and justice 





5. Philippine Insurrection Medal 


6. Reverse of 5,7, 8 and 
with name varied 
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9. China Relief Expedition Meda 


STATES ARMY 











THE NATIONS IN COUNCIL 








HE week that witnessed the temporary eclipse 
of parliamentary government in Russia was 
memorable for its progress toward the ideal 

of the Parliament of Man. At Rio de Janeiro the 
delegates of the American Republics met in confer- 
ence for the third time, on July 23. The gathering 
represented the entire Western Hemisphere, ex- 
cept the colonies of European Powers. Joaquin 
Nabuco, the Brazilian Ambassador to the United 
States, was elected Permanent President of the 
Congress, and although Secretary Root was not a 
delegate and did not arrive until the 27th, he was 
chosen an honorary president in his absence, along 
with Baron de Rio Branco, the Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. When the Charleston, with the 
Root party on board, entered the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro she had a reception equally impressive for 
its‘official pomp and its popular warmth. Hundreds 
of harbor craft, filled with eager welcomers, crowded 
about her. Mr. Root went ashore in a thirty-oar 
royal barge, propelled by sixty negro oarsmen. On 
the way he was saluted by the guns of the warships 
of the South American Republics, among which, 
by a curious chance, was one from Germany. The 
streets were garlanded with flowers in his honor, 
and thronged with enthusiastic spectators. A great 
procession of troops and citizens escorted the Sec- 
retary to the Abrantes Palace, which had been 
courteously put at the disposal of the Root party 
by the Silva family. A banquet and a brilliant re- 
ception at the President’s palace the same evening 
helped to dissipate the impression that the United 
States had no friends in South America. 

A gratifying incident in the same direction was 
the special session of the conference held on July 
31 in honor of Mr. Root. Another was the speech 
of a Cuban delegate, praising the disinterested- 
ness of the United States, and saying that the 
sincerity of its promise to give freedom to Cuba 
was now generally recognized. 

The chairmanship of the Committee on the Drago 
doctrine, which deals with the subject nearest to 
the heart of the conference, was given to one of 
the American delegates, Mr. William I. Buchanan. 
Americans were also put at the head of the com- 
mittees on Commercial Relations, Codification of 
Laws, Patents, Sanitation, Ryles and Credentials, 
and Publications and General Welfare. 

While the Pan-American Congress was beginning 
its leisurely deliberations the Interparliamentary 
Union was holding its fourteenth annual conference 
at London. Although this is not strictly an official 
body it approaches more nearly the character of a 
real Parliament of Man than any of the diplomatic 
congresses whose members hold their places by 
executive appointment. At the London meeting 
there were five hundred delegates, all members of 
national legislative bodies, and representing all the 
principal countries of the world. <A dramatic inci- 
dent marked the opening session. A delegation 
was present from the Russian Duma, which had 
just been dissolved. After the whole body had 
risen and cheered the Russian deputies, one of 
them, Maxim Kovalevsky, announced that he and 


his colleagues, who had represented the youngest 
parliament in the world, would have to withdraw 
on account of the dissolution of the body that had 
commissioned them. - Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the British Premier, responding in French to 
the address of welcome, was suddenly overcome by 
emotion and exclaimed: ‘‘The Duma is dead! 
Long live the Duma!’’ Electrified, the assembly 
sprang up and cheered for two minutes like an 
American political convention. The ‘“‘blazing in- 
discretion’’ of such an outburst from the head of a 
government nominally on friendly terms with the 
Czar, backed by the evidences of approval from the 
representatives of the chief ruling assemblies of 
the world, furnished all the evidence needed to 
convince the St. Petersburg reactionaries that they 
had not only their own people but the irrepressible 
public sentiment of mankind to fight. 

While the delegates from the Duma, in the words 
of Professor Kovalevsky, returned to ‘‘the battle- 
field’’ ‘‘to continue the great struggle for freedom, 


liberty, and justice,’’ Prince Hilkoff, the former 





THE KING'S CUP 
Presented by King Edward VII to the N. Y. ¥. C. as a perpetual trophy 


Russian Minister of Railways, retained his seat asa 
representative of the Council of the Empire. 

At the previous meeting of the Interparliamen. 
tary Union at Brussels, the American delegates had 
submitted proposals for a permanent international 
Congress and for a model arbitration treaty. While 
admiring the boldness of the suggestions offered, 
the conference had not felt prepared to adopt them 
without further consideration, and had referred 
them to a commission for study. This body sub- 
mitted at London a report largely in accordance 
with the American proposals. A model arbitration 
treaty was submitted and adopted with amend- 
ments bringing it into still closer accord with 
American ideas. One of these, proposed by Rep- 
resentative Burton, of Ohio, provided that ques- 
tions relating to consular and diplomatic privileges 
and the collection of debts should be submitted to 
arbitration. This is a powerful reenforcement for 
the Pan-American Conference, in its advocacy of 
the Drago doctrine that debts should not be col- 
lected by force. 

The other amendment, offered by Mr. William J. 
Bryan, supplied a way of escape from the cmpasse 
created by the reluctance of nations to take any 
chances with questions of national honor. This 
had been the fatal weakness of general arbitration 
treaties, for since each country had insisted upon 
reserving its right to maintain its honor in its own 
way, and each was necessarily the sole judge of 
what constituted a question of honor, it followed 
that arbitration might be refused in any case on the 
plea that honor was involved. Mr. Bryan’s solu- 
tion of that difficulty was embodied in this resolution: 


‘‘If a disagreement should occur between contracting 
parties, which in the terms of the proposed arbitration 
treaty need not be submitted to arbitration, they shall 
before declaring war or engaging in any hostilities 
whatever submit the question to the Hague Court or 
some other impartial international tribunal for investi- 
gation and report, each party reserving the right to act 
independently afterward.”’ 


This plan prevents the possibility of entrapping 
a nation into a sacrifice of its honor through a de- 
cision of a packed tribunal, while at the same time 
it ensures a calm examination of every cause of dis- 
pute, allows time for hot blood to cool, and pro- 
vides for such an authoritative statement of the 
merits of each case as would mass the public opin- 
ion of the world on the side of justice. Mr. Bryan 
made a deep impression upon the Conference, and 
upon European sentiment in general, by the elo- 
quence of his speeches upon universal peace. At 
the conclusion of his address on his resolution the 
delegates crowded around him to congratulate him, 
and the resolution was unanimously adopted. The 
conference also agreed to the American proposition 
that the Hague Congress be made a regular instead 
of an occasional body. 

In the discussion upon the proposed limitation 
of armaments the Baron d’ Estourneiles de Constant, 
head of the French delegation, predicted that if the 
Powers were undecided among themselves how to 
act for their common interests, they would be forced 
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MAJOR DREYFUS, AFTER HIS VINDICATION, LEAVING THE CEMETERY OF MONTMARTRE, WHERE HE PLACED A WREATH ON THE GRAVE OF ZOLA 


to do so, first by bankruptcy and then by revolu- 
tion. He thought that the growth in American 
war preparations, ‘‘due to the unfortunate example 
of Europe,’’ had not been unreasonable, and con- 
demned Germany’s ‘‘grave fault of struggling with 
the United States for naval preeminence.’’ This 
division of her energies, on land and sea, he 
thought was useless, since ‘‘the American States 
are united and inaccessible, while the States of 
Europe are divided and will always be menaced by 
the possibility of a coalition against them.”’ 

The assembly adjourned on July 25, after adopt- 
ing a resolution urging the Hague Conference to 
limit the definition of contraband to arms, munitions 
of war, and explosives, to reassert and confirm the 
principle that neither a ship carrying contraband 
nor non-combatant goods on board such a ship may 
be destroyed, and to affirm that even between bel- 
ligerents private property should be as immune at 
seaas on land. The last proposition has been one 
of the traditional features of American policy. It 
has been resisted hitherto by Great Britain, but a 
body of British opinion is developing now which 
holds that England would really have more to gain 
than any other Power from its adoption. By an- 
other resolution the Hague Conference was urged 





TEARING UP STREET RAILROAD TRACKS 


ZOLA’S GARLANDED TOMB, INSCRIBED 


“J’ACCUSE” 





IN CLEVELAND BY 


ORDER OF MAYOR JOHNSON 
(x) 


to discuss measures for the reduction of the ‘‘in- 
tolerable expenditures on armaments.”’ 

The International Council is to decide upon the 
time and place for holding the next session of the 
Union. It is expected that the meeting will take 
place next year at Berlin. Colombia has already 
filed a preemption claim upon the conference of 
Ig10. In that year she is to celebrate the centen- 
nial of her independence—a circumstance that 
brings home with a shock of consciousness the 
statistically indisputable but hardly realized fact 
that the bubbling South American Republics are 
actually a hundred years old. The invitation to 


-meet at Bogota in 1g10 was extended in a paper by 


Diego Mendoza, a member of the Colombian House 
of Representatives, read by Representative Bar- 
tholdt of Missouri. 

The sessions of the Pan-American Conference 
and the Interparliamentary Union have followed 
those of the World’s Postal Congress and the Mo- 
roccan Conference, and at least two more important 
international gatherings will be held this year—the 
International Conference on Wireless Telegraphy, 
which is to meet at Berlin on October 3, and the 
momentous Peace Conference that is to assemble 
at The Hague when the Czar gets a little leisure. 


IN DEFIANCE OF AN INJUNCTION 
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THE WAY OF A RAILROAD 


THE STORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S LONG SUBSERVIENCY TO THE BOSTON 
AND MAINE RAILROAD, AND ITS PRESENT STRUGGLE TO BREAK ITS BONDS 


By 


HE railroad is the spoiled child of che State— 
petted and coddled and milk-fed in its youth, 
until, in a hulking, overgrown maturity, inso- 
lent and rebellious, it plays the master to its 
own parent and turns a very Frankenstein. 

If most of the States which now cry loudest against 
the tyranny of the railroad would examine their own 





LUCIUS TUTTLE 


President of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
and Dictator of New Hampshire~ politics 


early history, they would find a record of pleading and 
begging the railroad to come, of delegations of citizens 
waiting in the ante-rooms of a railroad president to offer 
him any privilege he asked and all the money they 
could raise if he would but build his road into their 
community, of mortgaging the very court-house to buy 
the railroad bonds, of golden spikes and spread-eagle 
speeches when the road was completed. When the 
railroad first became practical, seventy years ago, 
most of the States offered to any one who would build 
a road, charters which enabled them to do about any- 
thing they pleased, and as large a subsidy as the 
onn—aes possible strain on the State’s credit could 
ear. 


Keeping the Railroad in Leash 


Invitation, supplication, pleading—that was the rule 
in nearly every State up to a generation ago, and re- 
mains the rule wherever the railroad is still to come. 
New Hampshire, alone among all the States, seems to 
have had a prophetic vision of what the railroad might 
in time become, and a realization of what ought to be 
the proper relations betwetn a railroad and a State 
When the railroad knocked at the door of Daniel Web- 
ster’s State, New Hampshire’s welcome was accom- 
ere by suspicion, and the subsequent bargainings 

tween the two were characterized: by a Yankee deter- 
mination to keep a stern hand on the newcomer. New 
Hampshire did not give the railroad 
the right it got almost universally else- 
where, to take land by eminent domain; 





MARK SULLIVAN 


munerative. The Governor of New Hampshire gets 
$2,000 a year and is master, maybe, of a hundred men; 
the president of the Boston and Maine Railroad gets 
probably $50,000 a year and says ‘‘Come’’ and ‘‘Go’’ 
to perhaps a hundred thousand men. Naturally, what 
talent there is in the State seeks the service of the 
corporation. Meanwhile the railroads were consolidat- 
ing, achieving the strength that lies in union; more 
and more the State became the despised poor relation 
of the corporation, and only the other day it was said, 
not by partizan demagogues, not by shrieking orators, 
but in a carefully considered statement, signed by the 
Episcopal Bishop of the State, an ex-judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and a Professor of Dartmouth College, 
that the State is held by the railroad in ‘‘a form of 
slavery.’’ 

The early history of this transition is told roman- 
tically in Winston Churchill’s ‘‘Coniston,’’ the change 
from a personal boss to a corporation boss—‘‘if the 
railroad wins in this fight,’’ says one of the characters, 
‘‘there will be no mercy for the people of this State; 
Worthington has very little heart or soul or mercy 
himself, but the corporation he means to set up will 
have none at all. It will grind the people and debase 
them and clog their progress a hundred times more 
than any boss.’’ The later history, the period of rail- 
road dominance, is largely the story of bitter warfare 
against the corporation, led by a few determined pa- 
triots, a fight which ended, in 1go1, in humiliating and 
complete defeat for the little anti-railroad remnant, and 
eliminated from the public life of the State and the 
nation the man who more nearly than any other sus- 
tained the early glory of New Hampshire’s Webster 
days. 

During the eighties, the dominant personality in the 
railroad was Jones of Portsmouth. He had made his 
fortune as 4 brewer, an occupation held odious in a 
State which has had almost no foreign immigration to 
soften the Puritan prejudices of its first inhabitants. 
Jones sold his brewery to an English syndicate for six 
million dollars; with the money he bought control of 














A BOSTON AND MAINE PASS, SIGNED BY LUCIUS TUTILE 


This is the instrument by which editors, lawyers, and all “persons whose 
good-will is important to the corporation,’? are kept in the railroad service 





instead it passed an act to the effect that 
no ratlroad could pass through a farm- 
er’s land without his consent. And 
New Hampshire from the first day kept 
in mind the government ownership 
dream of to-day, and put in the early 
charters the provision that the State 
could at any time take over the road 
by paying the cost of construction and 
ten per cent interest. What ultimately 
became of that clause will make an in- 
teresting story later on. 

That was the New Hampshire of 
seventy years ago. Such farsighted 
statesmanship was in keeping with the 
New Hampshire of the day. She was 
a peer among States. Daniel Webster’s 
debate with Hayne was a matter of 
five years’ history, and Franklin Pierce 
was just entering public life. But as 
time went on, New Hampshire grew 
weak and the railroad grew strong. 
Its population to-day is but a hundred 
thousand more than it was in 1850, and 
the quality of that population has de- 
teriorated sadly. The sturdier sons 
went to build the West, or added their 
capacities to the intellectual and com- 
mercial lustre of Massachusetts; the 
weaker stayed at home and intermar- 
ried—natural selection wrong end fore- 
most. The rewards of public life grew 











less and less attractive, the service of 
private interests more and more re- 
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the Boston and Maine Railroad and assumed the over. 
lordship of the State which went with that ownershj 

He and his associates used their double control of State 
and railroad to enrich themselves by stock-waterin 

operations—that early New Hampshire caution had 
made the formal consent of the State necessary to such 
operations. They passed law after law to enrich their 
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Ex-Senator from New Hampshire, who was kept out 
of the Senate by the Boston and Maine Railroad 


railroad and degrade the State. But constantly haunt- 
ing their shadow was the sinister possibility that lay in 
that early farseeing State ownership law, Section 17 
of the original railroad charter: ‘‘And be it further 
enacted that this State . may purchase... of 
said corporation . . all the franchises, rights, and 
privileges of said corporation by paying them therefor 
the amount expended in making said road... to- 
gether with . . . ten per cent per annum on the cost 
of said road.’’ 


Cheating the State Out of Two Millions 


This right of the State to take over the railroad at 
as J time had for fifty-six years been regarded as a 
valuable and constantly increasing asset. In 1891 it 
was reckoned as worth $2,000,000. Austin Corbin had 
made a cash offer to the State of $500,000 for the State’s 
privilege; later he raised it to $1,000,000; later still he 
offered to come in and bid at public sale for it. Thus 
pressed, Jones’s Legislature was shamed into doing 
something. They sent an inquiry to the Supreme 
Court asking whether they really had a right to buy; 
the court answered in a document which sent a wave of 
indignation into every corner of the State—the judges 
were of the opinion that ‘‘the property in question can 
not be purchased or taken by the State. ... Wesub- 
mit the conclusion . . . without stating reasons, which 
will be given at some future day.”’ 

Somewhere, somehow, in the lobbies 
of the railroad Legislature, or in the 
intricacies of judicial deliberation, the 
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Letter signed by Lucius Tuttle, accompanying a pass sent to a lawyer. 
means most of the lawyers in the State are “retained” in the railroad service 
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al State had lost the heritage which 

the farsighted care of its early states- 
men had bequeathed to it—and Jones 
and his associates were some millions 
richer. But Jones’s enemies, with the 
cry of ‘‘Rum and railroad,’’ pursued him 
in the State and, as minority stock- 
holders, within the corporation itself. 
In the latter field, they finally tri- 
umphed; Jones was deposed as railroad 
president, and with the loss of the of- 
fice fell away his political prestige. In 
both, his successor was Lucius Tuttle, 
who sits on the throne to-day. He 
came intoa perfect autocracy, and filled 
it with a dictatorial and vindictive per- 
sonality. He visited reckless vengeance 
on all who opposed him. In 1896 the 
Governor of the State was, as usual, a 
railroad man, a director in the Concord 
and Montreal, one of the subsidiaries 
of the Boston and Maine. But this 
Governor inadvertently allowed his 
function as head of the State to over- 
balance his function as a railroad di- 
rector. Ina message he advocated the 
building of trolley roads to compete 
with the Boston and Maine, adding, 
as a timid palliative to Tuttle’s anger: 
‘*T do not believe it will be a menace to 
the Boston and Maine, because it will 
bring as much business as it takes 
away.” For the rest of the incident I 
am indebted to ex-Senator Chandler’s 
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account: “Mr. Tuttle, reading this interview at his 
railroad office in Boston, demanded by telephone 
that the Governor should not be reelected a Concord 
railroad director, and on October 13 his orders were 
carried out.”’ : 

But the most conspicuous example of Mr. Tuttle’s 
yengeance, the most notable example of railroad power 
ever exercised in any State, came when Senator 
Chandler came up for reelection in rg01. Mr. Chandler 
had been a railroad fighter not only in New Hampshire, 
put in the Senate. In the Senate he had fought the 
Patterson pooling bill, which would have enabled rail- 
toads to combine, and the anti-scalping bill, which 
would have made it a crime for any one not an author- 
jzed railroad agent to sell a ticket. Throughout the 
country the railroads hated him; but a few railroad 
men, of larger calibre than Mr. Tuttle, foreseeing the 
anti-railroad sentiment which was soon to sweep the 
country, deprecated so brutal and conspicuous an exer- 
cise of railroad power as the keeping of so well-known 
a man as Chandler out of the Senate. Chauncey M. 
Depew, of the New York Central, and Vice-President 
Green, of the Pennsylvania, pleaded with the Boston 
and Maine tolet Chandler come back to the Senate. A 
great railroad president came hundreds of miles in his 
private car to Boston to plead for Chandler. The Re- 
publican Party throughout the country, and its leaders 
individually, were universally and heartily for Chand- 
ler. But President Tuttle had contributed $50,000 to 
the national campaign fund, matching dollar for dollar 
the New York Life’s contribution; and he felt that he 
was entitled to a little private revenge even at the cost of 
harm to the party. And Senator Chandler, in political- 
railroad slang, ‘‘got his return ticket to private life.’’ 

In defeating Senator Chandler the Boston and Maine 
tised money, and much of it. But the chief source of 
its power, year in and year out, is the pass, which is 
reproduced on the opposite page, together with the vari- 
ous written agreements with different classes of pass- 
holders, also reproduced—and, much more, the implied 
agreement that runs with a railroad pass. You may 
say it is a strange thing, that citizens must be cheaply 
bought, if an entire State can be bribed with railroad 

sses. But assume—the estimate is low—that the 

oston and Maine distributes five thousand passes in 
New Hampshire. Assume that each pass is worth $100 
to the holder—three or four trips to Boston and a few 
local trips a year would make the sum. Half a million 
dollars is a big sum in a State both small and poor; 
and, moreover, that the power of a railroad pass is by 
no means measured by its value in dollars and cents, 
those who know the psychology of a pass will under- 
stand. Consider, too, that the recipients of passes are 
the most intelligent, powerful, and aggressive, the 
natural leaders in each community. The five thou- 
sand holders of passes—if that be the number—who, 
by their natural gifts, by their education, by their 
happy endowment of a forceful personality, ought to 
be the leaders in uplifting their neighbors, are in 
reality the beil-wethers who betray the other four 
hundred thousand fare-paying residents of New Hamp- 
shire into the power of the railroad. 


Passes which Throttle Editors 


The most conspicuous and most powerful, though not 
the most numerous, class of pass-holders, are the news- 

pers. That is why Mr. Churchill, in his campaign 
against the railroads, can count on getting his speeches 
into only seven papers inthe State. In giving passes to 
newspapers, the railroad always takes the ground that 
itis merely in lieu of cash payment to the newspaper 
for printing the railroad time-table in every issue. In- 
deed, the railroad goes through the form of making the 
newspaper publisher sign a contract. ‘‘For and in con- 
sideration,’’ the contract reads, ‘‘of the receipt . . . of 
free pass No. —— we promise and agree to publish . . . 
in each issue . . . the time-tables of the said Boston 
and Maine Railroad. ...’’ So far, this is an innocent- 
looking contract; the publisher prints the time-table 
and the railroad gives the pass—it is not an even trade, 
but there’s nothing against the public interest in one 
man giving more than he gets. But a little farther 
down the printed form of contract there is what poli- 
ticians call ‘‘a joker.’’ ‘‘/¢ zs understood,’ reads this 
final clause, ‘‘¢hat the Boston and Maine Railroad re- 
serves the right to revoke this free pass at any time, 
upon giving reasonable notice.”’ 

And the railroad strenuously insists that there is 
nothing hidden in this ‘‘joker.’’ The general manager 
of the Boston and Maine was being examined by the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
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Candidate for the Republican nomination for Governor, on 
a platform of defiance to the Boston and Maine Railroad 


cerning this very contract—one signed by Mr. Foster, 
publisher of the Dover ‘‘Democrat.’’ Here is a literal 
transcript of the testimony: 


Commissioner Veazey—‘‘What was the advertising he was 


to do?”’ 


General Manager Furber—‘Our time-table.”’ 
Commissioner Veazey—‘‘Was ‘he under any other obliga- 


tions?”’ 


General Manager Furber—‘Not that I am aware of.” 
Commissioner Veazey—‘‘Was there any understanding?”’ 
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Map showing how completely New Hampshire is dominated by 
the Boston and Maine, whose network of road is indicated by 
the heavy black lines. The only other steam road in the State 
is the little section of Grand Trunk indicated by a dotted line 


General Manager Furber—1 do not know of any obliga- 
tion except what was specified in that contract.”’ 

Commissioner Veazey—*There was no understanding that 
he was to devote his columns to the support of your road?” 

General Manager Furber—‘Never had such an under- 
standing with any newspaper on this earth. Never had 
such an understanding with any paper.’’ [Senate Docu- 
mént No. 63, Fifty-fifth Congress, 3d session, Jan. 14, 1899.] 


But the publisher, Mr. Foster, had better reason to 
know about this understanding. He, too, testified be- 
fore the Iaterstate Commerce Commission. His testi- 
mony concerned an incident which happened at a time 
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when the Boston and Maine Railroad wished to water 
its stock. A bill permitting it to do so was before the 
New Hampshire Legislature. This publisher ventured 
to criticize the bill. Mr. Foster also ventured to say in 
his paper that the freights which the Boston and Maine 
Railroad was charging against Dover merchants were 
rather high. Otherwise, Mr. Foster was decently sub- 
servient tothe railroad. ‘‘I have never seen,’’ he said in 
his testimony, ‘‘any particular occasion to find fault 
with the road except that bill. I guess Mr. Furber’’— 
the Boston and Maine General Manager, who had 
charge of handing out the passes, some of whose testi- 
mony has been quoted and who was present—''I guess 
Mr. Furber will be willing to admit that I have stood 
by the road pretty thoroughly unless t’ ere was occasion 
to do otherwise. I never had any aifficulty with him 
at all.” 

But this sort of average subserviency was not what 
the Boston and Maine had contracted for. When Mr. 
Foster began to criticize the stock-watering bill he got 
this letter: 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
“GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE 
“Joshua Foster, Esg., Editor ‘Foster's Democrat,’ Dover, 
New pe poet ? 

““My DEAR SIR—My attention has been called to several 
articles that have appeared recently in your paper. It seems 
to me that the attacks which you see fit to make upon our ratl- 
road are unwarranted and are unjustifiable. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems to me that it is clearly against the in- 
terests of this railroad to continue business with your firm. 
Will you, therefore, please discontinue our advertisements 
from your columns and return to me the passes which were 
given you under our advertising agreement. 1 believe there 
are three of them—one for yourself, one for your son, and 
one for your reporter. Yours truly, 

“JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager.” 


Indeed, it would seem as if the truth lies, not in the 
Boston and Maine General Manager’s testimony that 
these passes carry ‘‘no obligation except what was 
specified in that contract,’’ but rather in what ex-Sen- 
ator Chandler, with his fine gift for clear and concise 
statement, charged: ‘‘The real object is to issue the 
free passes in violation of law, as a means of subsidizing 
the newspapers, and preventing them, as public jour- 
nals, from criticising or condemning any acts or meas- 
ures of the railroad managers.’’ 

And the agreement reproduced on the opposite page 
shows that the railroad has already put into execution 
what Mr. Chandler merely suggested when he said: ‘‘If 
all the newspapers of a State may be thus suppressed, 
why may not all the lawyers be retained by a ‘business 
agreement’ under which they receive free passes? With 
all the newspapers and all the lawyers of a State thus 
employed to be stifled, what relief can be had against 
public or private wrongs committed by the railroads?” 

What Senator Chandler said is literally true. Quite 
apart from the political effect of such widespread pass- 
giving to lawyers, suppose you are hurt in a railroad 
accident; you carry your case to the leading lawyer of 
your town; you find he has been thoughtfully ‘‘re- 
tained’’ by the railroad—in his inside pocket is a pass 
marked ‘‘R’t’r’’; you try the next leading lawyer, and 
the next, and the next. They have all been ‘‘retained.”’ 
Only some obscure lawyer, of capacity so mean as not 
to be thought worth while by the railroad, is left to re- 
dress your private wrong. 


Passes for all Sorts of Good-will 


But the editors and the lawyers are not the only 
beneficiaries of Mr. Tuttle’s passes. Once the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission required the Boston and 
Maine Railroad to file a statement ‘‘covering the vari- 
ous classes of person to whom interstate passes were 
issued.’’ (Unfortunately the limitation of the commis- 
sion’s authority prevented the compelling of an actual 
list of all pass-holders, and so the exact figures as to 
the number of passes issued in New Hampshire remains 
a secret of Mr. Tuttle’s office—I have heard them esti- 
mated at three thousand, seven thousand, and ten thou- 
sand.) One of the classes was described in the rail- 
road’s answer as ‘‘gentlemen like the Hon. James W. 
Bradbury, long eminent in the public service;’’ another 
class included ‘‘persons whose good-will is important 
to the corporation, and who, so long as the general 

ractise of railroads remains what it now is, might 
justly take offense if, in the matter of free transporta- 
tion, they were to receive from the Boston and Maine 
Railroad different treatment from that received from 
other railroad corporations.’’ 

Senator Chandler has vividly enuiuerated the free 
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riders: ‘‘All lawyers ride free. 
paper managers ride free. 
special rates. The Governor rides free. His council 
ride free. All officers at the State House ride free. 
The members of the Legislature—there are over four 
hundred—ride free. County, city, and town officers 
ride free. The wives and children of most of the free 
riders also ride free. No person of any importance in 
town or State fails to ride free. If any person, high or 
low, rich or poor, is heard to make vigorous protest 
against any railroad wrong, he is approached by some 
ready emissary of the road, and quieted by ‘a free 
pass."" Broadly speaking, it may be said that in any 
community, when any young man shows the first sign 
of talent, of th> faintest capacity for leadership, he is 
at once brought into the railroad service with a pass. 
The getting of a railroad pass is the first concrete sign 
that a young man is a ‘‘coming man.’’ To free this 
widespread distribution of any possible embarrassment, 
the Boston and Maine had the giving of passes legal- 
ized. The old law permitted passes only to railway 
officials and paupers. In the session of 1897, ‘‘and 
others”’ was added after ‘‘paupers,”” and New Hamp- 
shire is the only State that legalizes the giving of 
passes. And yet, withal, the recipients of passes are 
ashamed and conceal the fact. ‘‘I appeal to the Re- 
publican members of the Legislature,’’ said Senator 
Chandler in a ringing address, ‘‘to avoid the dishonor 
which will come to them if they vote on railroad legis- 
lation with these free passes in their pockets. Is there 
one of them who will hang his free pass upon his breast 
and rise in his seat and vote on railroad bills with his 
badge of servitude in plain sight of the world? Is 
there one of them who is willing to so vote, and at the 
end of the session go to his home, frame his pass and 
hang it up in his house and tell his wife and children 
what it means?’ 

“‘New Hampshire in slavery’’—that is a figure of 
speech, a generality. Specifically and exactly, what 
oes it mean? It means that any man who aspires to 
high office in New Hampshire gets on the train, rides 
some seventy miles to Boston, goes to the office of 
Lucius Tuttle, president of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, and asks Mr. Tuttle if he may run; it means that 


The editors and news- 
Ministers ride free, or at 
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any member of the Legislature who would like to get a 
bill through gets on the train at Concord, rides to Bos- 
ton, and pleads with Mr. Tuttle, showing him that this 
bill won’t hurt the Boston and Maine Railroad or any 
of Mr. Tuttle’s interests; and only when Mr. Tuttle 
gives his gracious permission does the member dare to 
introduce and press his bill. In the case of minor offi- 
cials, not important enough to approach the throne, 
they need not go to Boston, but must see the heads of 
Mr. Tuttle’s machine and lobby, the men who are on 
the firing line in charge of both parties, Alvah W. Sul- 
loway, Benjamin A. Kimball, Frank S. Streeter, Henry 
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M. Putney, James E. French, John H. Brown, Post- 
master at Concord, New Hampshire; Paul Lang, United 
States Consul at Sherbrooke, Canada; Rufus N. Elwell, 
John M. Mitchell, and Henry F. Hollis. 

Mr. Tuttle, with these lieutenants, dominates New 
Hampshire. ‘‘What the railroad chooses to do, it will 
do; nobody can stopit. What it is not willing to do, it 
will not do; nobody can-compel it. It is the master; 
the people are its slaves.”’ 

Now, even from the standpoint of the railroad,, this 
is not necessary. New Hampshire has long been sub- 
dued; its people submit without murmur to political 
domination and endure the most wretched service in 


the country. The railroad long ago got all it wanted: 
the entire State is organized in its service. But the 
lobby which it organized ten and twenty years ago 
will not be idle. It creates the necessity for its own 
activity and remuneration. When persons of the 
Andy Hamilton stripe are sent out to suppress legisla. 
tion, if there is none to suppress, they will inspire jt 
They must live. And they must justify their: exigg. 
ence, else their living is gone. Having no work to do 
for their owners, they hire themselves out to other jp. 
terests. When the fire insurance companies wanteq 
protection they asked the railroad to take charge of 
their interests, and its lobby did so, and the insurance 
companies paid the railroad instead of lobby agents of 
their own. .When the New England Breeders’ Clyp 
wished to have the Salem Race Track chartered with 
the same privileges given by New York to its race. 
track gamblers, the railroad lobby took charge of the 
work. Incidentally, when the moneys were distributeq 
which had been provided to secure the passage of the 
bill they were placed in envelopes, most of them con. 
taining $300 each. It is believed that when the ep. 
velopes were prepared a larger sum was put in each 
but the distributor of the envelopes took out enough 
to reduce the amount to $300, and retained the rest 
for his own use, or to use for the coming fight in the 
Legislature of 1907, where an effort is to be made to 
obtain new legislation allowing gambling. 

Good citizens, tamed to enduring what they consider 
the benevolent despotism of the Boston and Maine, 
journey to Boston and plead with Mr. Tuttle to disband 
the lobby, for which he has no further use and which, 
for lack of work to do for the railroad, creates infinite 
mischief to the State. But Mr. Tuttle seems to deem 
it best to maintain his standing army. 

It is against this system that Winston Churchill 
seeks the nomination for governorship on a platform 
which demands the abolition of the lobby, of free 
passes, and of campaign contributions from corpora- 
tions; and calls an the railroad to pay its just share of 
the taxes. Whatever the outcome, he has touched with 
the enthusiasm of rebellion a State so apathetic in 
its slavery that no man thought to see it rise for many 
a year to come. 


THE INSPIRATION OF PEROT 


HOW A TINY SHOE BROUGHT AN UNKNOWN BABY TO A GOOD HOME 


By LAURA CAMPBELL 


T WAS growing too dark for further work. Joseph 
Perot put aside the coarse shoe he had been mend- 
ing, and stretched stiffly back on his cobbler’s 
bench. With the sudden cessation of the monoto- 
nous tap-tap-tap of the iron mallet, the shop grew 

supremely quiet, and the shoemaker, sitting motion- 
less, as it had long been his custom to sit for a short 
half-hour every evening after his day’s toil, communed 
all unconsciously with the full silence of the wise gray 
dusk, expanding his narrow chest with a few short, 
quick breaths as he welcomed it. 

In the street without, for the last sixty minutes, the 
steady, muffled roar of the day’s traffic had been dying 
gradually away, only rising at long and yet 
longer intervals, spasmodically, as though loth 
to go, and meanly returning to warn the tired 
world of a morrow that woutd be but a twin of 
to-day. A wagon, the sound of whose loosely 
built wheels had gone unnoticed but a short 
time before, lost as it had been in the general, 
unindividualized rumble, now hurtled loudly 
over the rough pavements, noisily clear, clat- 
tering, assertive. A late pedler, with a load 
of wares not half gone, sounded forth his harsh 
call in a sort of hopeless recitative; and when 
the last, far echo had died away, there came, 
running swift past Perot’s window, a breath- 
less child, who raced hard with the twilight, 
endeavoring doubtless to reach her home be- 
fore the night should fall. 

Joseph Perot y.atched the light of the street- 
lamp flickering through his shop. On a shelf 
directly before him were many shoes, both sin- 
gle and in pairs—some that had never before 
been mended, and others that were heavy with 
the burden of many patches; shoes belonging 
to old men, young men, women, and children, 
and it seemed to Perot that each had taken to 
itself certain of the characteristics and much 
of the personality of the one to whom it be- 
longed. There were some, he thought, that 
leered forth evil and dishonesty from top to 
toe; others drooped, slouching lazily against 
their fellows; and yet others there were that 
had been on the feet of those that had fallen 
many times, and even as many times had risen 
again to step forth resolutely and breast for- 
ward in the tramp, tramp, tramp of life. 

To the right of the long shelf, in neat and 
even line, all ready against the time when their 
respective owners should call for them, stood the many 
shoes that Perot, the cobbler, had that day mended. 
To the left, in lines crooked and irregular, were the 
shoes that were yet to feel the tap of the mallet and 
the stab of the needle. 

Many shoes; for Perot was a skilful workman, and 
his shop, being spotlessly neat and clean, invited a 
goodly number of customers. Also, he worked swiftly, 
as he was sypys solitary on his bench, and there were 
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no extra stools against the wall, whereon talkative vis- 
itors might sit and gossip. If any stranger, on a 
chance curiosity or interest in the small, silent brown 
cobbler, had asked of the neighborhood concerning 
him, the neighborhood, which was mostly foreign, 
would have replied: ‘‘Perot? A-ah, yes, we know 
Perot, but Perot—he knows not us. He keeps heem 
off—alone—he an’ ze sister, an’ zey haf no friends. He 
is proud, zat Perot! an’ he tosses beeg words—so! 
Pouf! he’s but one leetle cobbler-man who also wastes 
much time in reading all ze books. He flings heem 


much beeg money to ze bookshop ’round ze corner, and 
he buys heem—what you call heem?—Dickeens and the 





Perot had never had anything like that before 


Book of Poem. Eet is seenful, a-ah—so! an’ eet is 
tossing bread an’ butter to ze ditch.’’» Here the neigh- 
borhood, doubtless, would have shaken its head most 
sadly. ‘‘Bah! a most unsocial devil, Perot!”’ 

But Perot himself, if questioned, while confessing, 
doubtless, to a certain social defectiveness, would still, 
perhaps, have declared that he had had much company 
in his life, and had had acquaintance with a wide circle 
of many men. Then he would have smiled, queerly, at 


the long row of patched and unpatched shoes—and if 
the curious stranger were keen to pierce men's minds, 
he would have discovered that Perot was something of 
a philosopher, having a theory of his own about men 
and the shoes of men. 

‘*Perot’s—shoemaker?”’ 

The door had opened suddenly, and the person who 
entered—a young girl she appeared to Perot as he 
peered at her through the half-light—did not close it 
after her, but stood on the threshold timidly with her 
hand on the knob. 


‘‘Perot—yes.’’ The cobbler rose from his bench and 
groped his way tothe shelf. ‘‘Wait a bit; we’ll havea 
light.”’ 


The girl blinked at the small lamp which 
Perot brought forward, and held out a small 
parcel to him. 

‘*It’s the baby’s shoe; she tore it at the back. 
Can you mend it?”’ 

“‘ITcan mend it.’’ Perot had unrolled the pa- 
per and bent his eyes toa tiny, white kid shoe 
that he held gingerly between thumb and fore- 


finger. 

“You must do it to-morrow.  I’ll come at 
seven,’’ and she was gone, leaving the door 
wide open after her. ‘The cobbler closed it 

ently. 


Then he drew the faded red curtains across 
his narrow shop window, and made a new de- 
posit to the left of the long shelf—the tiny 
white shoe had taken its place as youngest 
member of the Family of the Poor Unmended, 
And Joseph Perot, resuming his place on the 
bench, looked at the shelf anew, with some- 
thing like a shy pride in his eyes. 

‘“Yo-morrow Tesla will go to the dealer's for 
some white kid,’’ he found himself thinking 
presently. ‘I’ve never had any like that 
before.’’ 

And he gazed long at the little shoe, striving 
to place it aright in his mind’s category of 
men. He pondered--staring—and the small 
shoe, from out the midst of its incongruous 
company, seemed suddenly unreal, like some 
white wraith thing. 

Perot rose quickly, and, going to the shelf, 
touched the latest member as though to con- 
vince himself of its materialistic qualities. 
Then he took it up. ‘‘It does not belong 
there.’’ He held it to the light, his brown 
face puckered in puzzled meditation. The shoe lay, 
tiny, white, and unclassified, on his palm. He glanced 
over to the shelf: ‘‘They were like this once; Tesla’s 
and mine were like this once—but it was long ago.” 
He took seat once more, holding the shoe lightly 
in his hand, turning it round and round, and feeling 
the soft kid tentatively. It was comparatively new, he 
decided, having been worn but three or four times at 
the most; soiled a bit at the heel and toe, and crinkled 
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slightly where the china buttons had held it firm round 
4 wobbly little ankle; and where the small vamp sloped 
to the sole, there still remained a slight impress of five 
restless, baby toes. Perot, as he looked, seemed sud- 
denly to feel the soft plumpness of a little foot. 

«And so,’’ said the cobbler to himself, ‘‘they wear 
shoes like this—babies-—ah!’’ 

His memory struggled dimly after that which was 
strange and alien to his mind. ‘‘I have seen some, a 
few; but I have known them— 
never.” He sighed strangely, 
then bent to examine the small 
tear more Closely. ‘‘Why, she 
could easily have mended this 
herself — Tesla would have 
mended it herself if—if—”’ 

Perot started at the thought; 
half-whimsically, half-tremu- 
lously, he chuckled—he had 
never thought of his sister like 
that before; had never, even 
in the earlier years, dreamed 
of the possibility of such a 
thing occurring. She had al- 
ways seemed so apart, so de- 
tached from all other women. 
Tesla had always been to him 
—just Tesla; Tesla, who kept 
the house, and cleaned the 
shop, and mended his shirts; 
sitting opposite him at table, 
seldom speaking, never smil- 
ing, never singing as she 
worked. And yet—her brother 
looked queerly down at the 
white object on his palm— 
Tesla was a woman and might 
have mended little shoes—even 
such. It was strange: ‘‘Tesla 
—little shoes! I wonder if 
she—I wonder why—’’ ‘The 
shoemaker’s mind was_ be- 
wildered. 

A step, even, heavy, and un- 
characteristic of aught save 
slow-moving limbs, sounded in the passage-way that 
led from the shop to the rooms in the rear. 

“Joseph—come!”’ 

At the same hour every evening, and with these two 
words did Tesla announce to her brother that the meal 
was on the table, ready. To-night she lingered for just 
amoment, and glanced around the shop, sniffing. ‘‘It 
smells strongly of leather to-night. To-morrow I will 
clean.”’ 

Perot rose and followed her through the passage. 
Then, for the first time in many: years, he retraced his 
steps. ‘‘It smells strongly of leather to-night.’’ At 
the echo of the sentence, a thought had occurred to 
him. He went to the bench, wrapped the little shoe 
neatly in its brown paper, and put it into an empty 
box under the counter. 

Tesla had already taken her place at table. The 
meal was conducted, as was usual with the two, almost 
in silence. Joseph Perot was busy with his thoughts, 
and his sister—he glanced up at her curiously: her face 
was wooden, expressionless. ‘‘I wonder—what she 
thinks.’’ It came to him with something of a small 
shock that he had never thought of Tesla as thinking 
at all—before; and now, as he looked at her, he real- 
ized, vaguely as yet, that she, as a rational human 
being was even then undergoing some sort of personal 
thought-experience, however small and petty it might 
be—was living her own inner life, even as he himself 
was leading an inner life, from day to day. 

“Tesla and I’’—his thoughts ran quietly; but slowly 
asort of bewildered helplessness began to gather in his 
eyes; ‘‘we are, I think, yes, strange. We are so still. 
We do not talk. We never laugh. John Uncas and 
his wife—they laugh. I hear them—every night. I 
would like sometimes to know—what she thinks. 
Women are not like that—in my shop—they talk.’’ 

He paused at one time with knife arrested midway, 
staring across at his sister. Then, as she looked up 
with dull questioning in her eyes, he resumed his meal 
quickly. But his eye, in that one careful glimpse, had 
taken in with swift, merciless keenness, the details of 
the broad, flat face; the wide mouth, the small, pale 
eyes, and the shining red forehead on which the skin 
seemed taut, as though it were powerless to wrinkle, 
held so tightly back was it by the straight, dull hair. 
Her brother’s mind wandered back to the days of their 
childhood. ‘‘She was a plain child—Tesla; she was a 
plainer girl, and now she is a very plain woman.” 
Once more, unbidden and strangely vivid, the picture 
of the plain little girl came before him—but Joseph 
Perot was amazed as it played and grew before his 
mind’s eye. She was holding a doll—a big rag doill— 
and the while she kissed it passionately on its pink vel- 
vet nose, she held a huge molasses stick hard against 
the red, painted lips. ‘‘Oh, Genevieve Louise,’’ Perot 
heard the plain little girl in the picture saying, ‘‘I am 
so sorry I took the first bite—I was just greedy—but 
now, you can have it all—a//, Genevieve Louise.’’ The 
Picture faded and dimmed, and then--there was the 
plain little girl once more. She sat by a small wooden 
cradle in a wondrous red rocking-chair; the rag doll 
was again in her arms, but this time her small eyes 
were still smaller with a great anxiety, and she crooned 
afunny little lullaby (Perot’s mind caught at the tune 
and held it); then, ‘‘Genevieve Louise is so sick,’’ the 
plain little girl was saying. 

“Joseph, ain’t you most done?”’ 

The little girl’s voice, grown-up, broke in upon his 
reverie. Perot started and felt his face grow warm. 

€ rose immediately, and while Tesla cleared the table, 
he sat by the window, leaning his elbow on the ledge 
and smoking his pipe. Covertly he watched his sister 
move about the room, and his eyes almost tired as he 
watched. ‘Tesla has no—personality; this have I told 
also, from her shoes that I have mended.” A puzzled, 
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indecisive frown wrinkled up his brown, leathery fore- 
head. ‘‘Or else’’—he puffed vivifically at his pipe as 
the picture of the little pig-tailed girl came upon him. 
‘‘She had one then. Well—she’s lost it.’’ It did not 
occur to Perot to wonder about the aspect of his own 
personality to others—to Tesla; and if it had, it would 
not have troubled him. It was other people’s shoes 
that interested him, and his own—they did not matter. 

‘*Tesla’’—Perot had taken down an old crushed hat 





‘‘Baa-Baa!’’ issued from the painted mouth of the toy lamb 


from its place on the wall—‘‘I am going out, for my 
book.’’ Tesla looked up, nodded, and plunged her 
bare arms deep into the dishpan. 

The little shoemaker stood for a moment before his 
dark show-window after, he had closed the shop-door 
behind him. Then he turned his coat-collar up around 
his throat and made his way slowly down the street, 
and around the corner to the avenue. 

Steinway, the proprietor of the bookstore, met him 
on the threshold. ‘‘Bargains to-night—look at ’em!’’ 
he said; ‘‘fifteen they are, marked down from twenty- 
five!’ He waved his arm over a long row of second- 
hand volumes. 

Perot lingered before the shelves, picked his choice 
and withdrew. ‘‘Queer fellow, that,’’ grunted Stein- 
way, as he watched the cobbler down the street. 
‘‘Amazin’ queer,’’ he reiterated, as he observed him 
stopping before a certain brightly lighted show-win- 
dow. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be—swallered!’’ was his final exclama- 
tion, as Perot stepped toward the door, wavered, and 
entered. 

It was a toy shop, and the cobbler, amazed at his own 
temerity, stood blinking at the gorgeous array within. 





The bundle lay on the white cloth between them 


Why he had entered he himself could not have told— 
he had only ten cents, the change from the book pur- 
chase, in his: pocket. He knew no child, nor did he 
expect to know any—ever. 

‘‘How much is that?’’ he nodded at a woolly toy lamb. 

‘“That—ah!’ The proprietor squeezed the fat sides, 
and a mechanical ‘‘ Baa-baa!’’ issued from the painted 
mouth. ‘‘Ten cents, anda bargain.”’ 

“I'll take it,’’ said Perot. 

But as he walked homeward he was supremely and 
uncomfortably conscious of the parcel in his coat 
pocket, and he began to wonder at himself. 

Tesla was by the table. A green shade was on the 
lamp, and while-a bright light fell: glaringly on the 
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shirt she was mending, her face was in shadow. Perot 
noticed as he entered—wondering why he noticed— 
that her forehead did not shine, and her expression 
seemed softer. He took the chair opposite and opened 
his book. It was thus that they spent their evenings— 
every evening. 

And yet the cobbler was not reading. He turned the 
pages and ran his fingers down the margin, but the 
story was not before him. His mind was restive, he 
knew not why, and he was thinking of things that had 
come to him, he knew not how. 

Once he put his hand on his pocket and felt the hard 
sides of the toy lamb. ‘‘With such things as this does 
the little White Shoe play.’’ 

Tesla had finished mending the shirt. With heavy 
fingers she folded it neatly and laid it in her basket— 
carefully, and it seemed to Perot, watching, that there 
was something of a caress in the slow withdrawal of 
her hand as she closed the lid. ‘Tesla is fond of me. 
Iam fond of her. We always were.’’ His eyes were 
on his book. Aloud he said: ‘‘To-morrow you will go 
to the dealer’s for some white kid. I have a baby’s 
shoe to mend.”’ 

‘‘A baby’s shoe?’ 

‘“Tesla would have mended it herself.”’ 
repeated. 

laoeads Perot put away the toy lamb in one of his 
bureau drawers, and stood for a few minutes, erect and 
motionless, in his darkened room, thinking. 

Then, sighing, he turned down the blankets of his 
bed. 


The thought 


ROMPTLY at seven the next evening the young 
girl who had left the little white shoe returned for 
it and the cobbler had it ready. But it was this time 
enwrapped in soft, new tissue paper—the old brown 
covering had disappeared. After she had gone Perot 
sat looking at the long shelf of the Ugly and Poor 
Unmended with a dissatisfied expression in his eyes. 
He tapped the bench restlessly with the iron mallet. 
Tesla, in the rooms back of the passageway, heard 
and wondered, for it was after working hours. Tap- 
tap-tap came dimly through the wall. Joseph was. 
strange of late. Tap-tap-tap—tap. It ceased. A few 
minutes later she went to call her brother—the last 
dish was on the table. 

* sp ape a ” 

She was turning away, but when a few feet down 
the passage she called again with a question in her 
voice: 

‘‘Joseph—come!’’ 

Then she knew by the silence that her brother was 
not in the shop. ‘‘Why,”’ said Tesla, putting her hand 
bewilderedly to her polished forehead. And because 
she knew not what else to do she took her place by the 
table, greatly disconcerted by the small break in the 
daily routine. 

Perot, however, had not gone far. Presently Tesla 
heard the shop-door close loudly, heard her brother’s 
step in the passage in his bedroom, and then the bureau - 
drawer (he had some difficulty with it) scraped rasp- 
ingly on its slides as it came out and grated resentfully 
as it was pushed back. : 

Then Perot came in and seated himself at table, and 
he was big with wonder at himself. For in the drawer, 
beside the woolly lamb, he had just deposited a little 
gray elephant whose trunk was warranted to swing for 
a full ten minutes, if one but 
touched it ever so gently with 
one’s forefinger. 

And why he had done this 
thing, he could no more have 
told than the little gray ele- 
phant himself. ‘‘I have been 
doing all day these things that 
come to one so strangely and 
unbidden,’’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘and it is very pleasant— 
so.’’ That afternoon while at 
work he had been curiously con- 
scious of the presence of Tesla 
in the rooms at the rear. ‘I 
have been too much out here, 
alone, on my bench—and she— 
back there—I have never cared 
to know.’’ He laid down his 
tools. 

“TI wonder now—well—what 
she does when she is not clean- 
ing or sewing? She does not 
clean and sew all day.’’ And 
he had taken off his shoes, and 
tiptoed softly through the pas- 
sage tothe curtain. His sister 
was at the window, and from a 
huge slice of bread she was 
crumbling many pieces, throw- 
ing them out tothe birds. ‘‘Ah, 
that is what Tesla does. She 
feeds the birds,’’ and he had tip- 
toed back to the shop, puzzling. 

But an hour later he was again 
at the curtain. ‘‘She can not 
feed the birds all day. I will 
see,’’ he had reflected. And 
there was Tesla, seated in the rocker, with her hands 
folded large on her clean white apron, rocking slowly 
back and forth, and with her eyes fixed on a far va- 
cancy. ‘‘So—that is what she does, when she is not 
cleaning, or mending, or feeding the birds. She sits 
in a chair and rocks.”’ 

And Perot had returned to his bench frowning. He 
did not visit the curtain again. ‘‘If she would only 
read—but she cares not for books atall. It is strange.’’ 

‘*Tesla,’’ Perot put down his cup, ‘‘in three days is 
your birthday.”’ 

Sea. 


‘“‘T shall have to start work on your new shoes to- 


morrow.”’ (Continued on page. 19) 














HE Chief, half reclining in a fold- 
ing-chair, looked across at young 
Spottiswoode with easy contempt. 
‘Young man,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ve been 
down here for ten years; there’s 
just one person in this whole island 
who I’d be willing to swear is 
white—and that’s myself.’’ 

There was a troubled resentment 
on Spottiswoode’s face. ‘‘I may 
not know much, Major Claiborne,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘but you can’t fool me 
on that. Why, my grandfather 
used to own a thousand of ’em, of 
every color imaginable. I think a 

: man who’s been brought up south 
Je of Mason and Dixon’s Line has a 
sort of instinct about that.’’ 

‘‘Good God, sir!’’ rumbled the Major, uprearing 
some six and a half feet of broadcloth, white waistcoat, 
gray beard, and bald head. ‘‘Do I look like a Yankee, 
sir?’’ 

Spottiswoode felt as if he had unwittingly touched 
off a volcano; he did not recollect ever seeing the Major 
make a hasty movement before. ‘‘No, of course not,’’ 
he stammered. ‘‘I only meant—’’ 

‘“‘Never mind what you meant, sir,’’ returned the 
Major, subsiding again into his comfortable recum- 
bence, and puffing violently at his perpetual, big black 
cigar. ‘‘If you will be good enough to spread out that 
map and profile, I should like to see this Wag Water 
location where you've got seven tunnels and viaducts 
in a single mile.”’ 

Through all the rest of the day this conversation 
lingered in-Spottiswoode’s mind, diffusing a vague irri- 
tation that kept his nerves continually on edge. The 
other men came back from their field work with the 
gang of black machete-men, bearers, and rodmen. The 
Major departed for the long drive to town behind a 
pair of yellow, runty, sway-backed horses who, under 
the guidance of a black imp, dashed madly down the 
hill from the ‘‘camp’’ to the highway. The afternoon 
faded into evening. The four white men dined to- 
gether in the eating tent, the others making frequent 
comments on the character of Spottiswoode’s attire. 
Presently he had his mare saddled, and rode away amid 
a fusillade of friendly chaff which left him elated, su- 
perior. Lord! If they knew the truth! 

He cantered along the Jevel stretch, between the 
broad-leaved sea-grapes, till he came to the cliff, where 
the road was a niche along the face of the perpendicular 
rock, and down at the base the sea, like a purring, 
crouching cat, worried thé great boulders which its 
ceaseless attacks had torn from the limestone. It was 
in a sheathed and velvet mood to-night. The little 
waves lap-lapped along the beach, now and then flaring 
up in a sort of playful irritation as they struck the 
solid wall. The mare became a bundle of nerves, quiv- 
ering and starting at every plash of the water; but it 
was so largely a pretense that her little humors did not 
seriously interrupt her rider’s thoughts. The Major 
was a privileged person, of course, but really he had 
no right to talk in that way. It was lucky that Evelyn 
hadn’t heard him; she was emphatic enough herself 
when discussing the presence in local society of those 
with ‘‘a touch of the tar-brush,’’ but even more so 
when resenting such sweeping statements by outsiders. 
And then, of course, it was so absurdly untrue; he 
thought of Evelyn herself, toward whom he was riding 
at that instant—a typical English girl, and her cousins, 
the Ashcrofts. When he was married, some day, it 
would be rather good sport to have the Major up and 
make him eat crow. Spottiswoode chuckled compia- 
cently. 

A round, orange-colored moon rose majestically above 


the watery horizon, looking like a monstrous Japanese - 


lantern suspended between the spidery trunks of the 
cocoanut palms on the point. Over his head the red jas- 
mine blossoms gleamed white in the dusk and showered 
down their haunting perfume. His mind went back 
over the last magical month, which had been so unut- 
terably different from all the months that had gone 
before. It seemed hardly possible that it was only five 
weeks since, riding back to camp one Sunday, he had 
overtaken a smart cart driven by a lady—and had re- 
ceived in passing a fleeting impression of mischievous 
eyes and red lips that upset his mind completely. She 
had turned off at the road to the Ashcroft plantation. 
Presently he had found himself caught in one of the 
sudden downpours of rain, where the whole bottom 
of things above seems to have dropped out. It had 
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become evident at once that the only shelter was at 
the house he had just passed—-and in five minutes he 
had galloped up the hill to the Ashcrofts’, where he had 
met with the usual hospitable West India reception, 
and had been introduced to their cousin, Miss Evelyn 
Hunter, from the other end of the island. 

Things had moved swiftly then. In a dozen daily 
visits—riding ten miles after the day’s work and get- 
ting back to camp some time between midnight and 
the hour for starting out to the field in the morning— 
he had found himself each time picking up the relation- 
ship where it had been left before, and pressing forward 
his reconnaissance a little further into the alluring un- 
known. Then there came that night—it was moonlight 
then, too—out on the veranda, when he had put his 
arm around her; and when at last he had dragged him- 
self away, walking backward to the gate that he might 
see her as long as possible, he was an engaged man. 

Spottiswoode gave a little shiver of luxurious satis- 
faction at the remembrance, and clapped a spur to the 
mare’s side, so that the sensitive animal sprawled into 
the air, came down stiff-legged, and then leaped for- 
ward into a wild, high-striding trot, with her legs all 
mixed. They had made no plans yet. In fact, he had 
not even met her people, who had a big plantation over 
beyond Port Maria somewhere, and she had evaded him 
whenever his ardor pressed for an early marriage. 
Well, it didn’t matter. He would fix that before very 
long. Meanwhile—she was waiting. He sent the mare 
, a agate paroxysm with a slap of his crop on her 

anks. 


II 


POTTISWOODE dismounted before the 
tall aloes, whose long stiff spikes of 
white flowers had an unearthly look in 
the moonlight. Tying his horse, he 
went through the gate and approached 
the house. A girl in white stood at 
the top of the stone steps. As he 
advanced, she tripped down and ran 
to meet him, her hands up in a child- 
ishly graceful and appealing man- 
ner that stirred him to the depths. 
He forgot the Major, his vexation, 
everything but the half-playful, 
wholly charming face whose ex- 
pression made his pulse beat fast 
and_ hard. 

“I began to fear you weren’t 
coming,’’ she whispered from his 
shoulder. 

‘*How could I help it?’ inquired 
Spottiswoode. 

She looked up at him with big 
blue eyes, the moonlight falling 
across her yellow hair. ‘‘You aren’t like an American 
—at least, not like any I’ve met. They’re always say- 
ing such horrid, sneering things.”’ 

Spottiswoode kissed her. But she saw a shadow pass 
over his face, and he answered her questions rather 
abstractedly. ‘‘What is vit?’ she asked, after a few 
minutes. ‘‘Something’s on your mind.’’ 

‘‘No, nothing at all. At least,’’ he admitted, ‘‘it’s 
only some of the Old Man’s irresponsible nonsense. 
You know how he talks.”’ 

She drew away from him. ‘‘What did he say?’’ she 
asked, and her voice was suddenly far away. 

‘‘Nothing worth repeating,’’ declared Spottiswoode, 
following. ‘‘How can I remember such trivial things 
when I’m near you?’ 

‘*Tell me what he said.’’ 

‘‘It was merely one of his silly jokes which I’ve for- 
gotten and don’t intend to remember. Come here.”’ 

The girl shook her head and eluded him. Inflamed 
by her withdrawal, he tried to take her in his arms. 

‘*Not till I hear what the Major said.’’ The tone was 
like a plunge into cold water. Spottiswoode looked her 
in the eye—and repeated the conversation. 

He was really nervous as to the effect of this com- 
munication, and, reenforced by his desire to efface the 
disagreeable thing, his feeling swept out of all bounds. 
Perhaps because of this, she paid little attention to the 
matter after all. He was conscious, in his passion, 
that she was surrendering more than ever before. Till 
now she had always retreated, had postponed even the 
question of marriage, had asked him shyly if they 
were not happy enough as they were. But now he 
found no barriers. The sense of her beauty and her 
love went to his brain; he knew nothing in the world 
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save that primal and eternal mystery of the one man 
and the one woman. 

At last he whispered, hoarse and shaken: ‘How 
soon can we be married?’ 

She turned her head away without replying. 

“I will not wait,’’ he cried. ‘To-morrow, Evelyn, 
Marry me to-morrow.”’ 

‘But you know nothing about me! You’ve never 
even met my people.’’ 

““‘That doesn’t matter. 
morrow?”’ 

There was a long silence. 
mean it?’’ she asked. 

His answer was sufficient. She seemed to gather her 
determination. ‘‘Well, then—I will,’’ she said softly, 
as he urged her. ‘‘But it will have to be secretly, and 
I will tell you why.”’ 

Spottiswoode was taken aback, but only for an instant, 

‘“‘If you want to,” he said. ‘‘But I don’t care; any 
way you say, so long as it’s at-once.”’ 

She colored before his vehemence. 
wants me to marry a man in Port Maria. 
bear him or his money, and—’’ 

‘‘And you love me,”’ finished Spottiswoode. 

“I wouldn’t like to contradict such a positive per- 
son,’’ she remarked demurely. ‘‘They are very set; 
they would never consent, and Aunt Esther here 
wouldn’t dare to sanction such a step. So, if you want 
me—’’ 

Spottiswoode interrupted. 

“If you insist,’’ she went on—‘‘the only way would 
be to go across to the church at Harewood. The min- 
ister there is a brown man, but he is a well-known 
Episcopalian clergyman, and I’m sure he will marry 
Us. "’ 

It was well toward daybreak when Spottiswoode 
reached camp. A messenger had been sent across the 
hills and had finally come back with word that the Rev. 
Dr. Agnew would see to all the arrangements and 
would expect them at four o’clock the next afternoon. 

Spottiswoode’s head was in a whirl. He found him- 
self thinking a great deal of his mother, the proud little 
lady back in Virginia, to whom he had always been 
courtier as well as son. He knew this would upset 
some of her most cherished plans, but it was inevitable, 
and he could not help believing that if she only knew 
she would be as delighted as himself. She could not 
help loving Evelyn when she saw her. He pictured 
himself returning to the old place with his beautiful 
wife—and at that his thoughts went back irresistibly to 
the girl he had just left. He wondered how he could 
ever wait through the routine drudgery of another day. 
Indeed, he could not afterward recollect anything that 
had happened during those twelve hours; all was a sort 
of blur up to the moment when he came in sight of the 
little chapel hidden away in the wild hill country, and 


Will you marry me to. 


Then: ‘‘Do you really 


‘“My mother 
But I can’t 





‘*Do I look like a Yankee, sir?’’ 
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saw approaching on horseback along the other road, 
Evelyn and her youngest cousin. ven then there 
was something so unreal about it all that he had to 
jance across more than once at the girl beside him to 
et his bearings—especially when there filed into the 
chapel a surpliced choir of boys and girls ranging from 
mahogany color to jet black. The minister was a sleek 
brown man, in High Church vestments, who pronounced 
the marriage service with a sort of oily gusto. Then 
the sable choir sang some more, their negro droning 
contrasting as oddly as their faces with their formal 
white garments—and Spottiswoode rode back along the 
twelve-mile trail to the Ashcrofts’ between a tearful 
pride and a most excited, pink-cheeked young cousin. 

There followed an unpleasant quarter-hour with Mrs. 
Ashcroft; but that comfortable lady had drunk deep 
of the philosophy engendered by a climate where worry 
is overheating; she ended by welcoming Spottiswoode 
into the family, only insisting that he and Evelyn 
should go across to her father’s and supplement her 
own formal notification as soon as the young man could 
get away. 


III 


HUS it happened that late one after- 
noon, a week later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spottiswoode were driving along 
the coast beyond Port Maria, talk- 
ing the foolish things of an inter- 
rupted honeymoon, en route for 
the Hunter plantation. Spottis- 
woode was alternately gay and 
thoughtful. His mind would go 
back now and then to his mother, 
to whom, for some rea- 
son he himself could 
hardly explain, he had 
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Hunter came in, a tall old man with an aureole of fluffy 
white hair. He was even quieter than his wife, taking 
no part in the conversational commonplaces, For some 
inscrutable reason Spottiswoode had a sense of dislike 
for him, but a second glance at his mild, patriarchal 
face made this seem quite absurd. 

In a few minutes they went in to the best dinner 
Spottiswoode had tasted since he came to the island, 
and all retired after a short evening; during part of 
which he and Evelyn strolled about the grounds in the 
mystical, tropical moonlight. 


IV 


OT till the whole house was quiet 
did Spottiswoode realize what a 
strain he had been under. He 
was oppressed by something in- 
tangible, dark, disturbing. He 
counted into the thousands, fix- 
ing his attention upon the mental 
image of the monotonous figures, 
and tried every other device he 
knew for tricking himself to sleep; 
but in spite of all he lay in a sort 
of between state where he knew 
restlessly that he was awake, yet 
where Evelyn’s soft breathing be- 
side him made no conscious sound 
in his ears. He seemed to be at the 

centre of a great globe of silence, expanding to vast, 

immeasurable size. His own labored expiration was the 
only movement in this still world, where life and 
thought and sound had been exhausted as air is ex- 
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ried them in the little church among the hills. There 
was a look in the fellow’s smug face that gave Spottis- 
woode a queer desire to strike him, but, restraining 
himself, he allowed his hand to rest an instant in the 
other’s moist and flaccid grasp. 

‘‘Well, young gentleman,”’ said the minister patron- 
izingly, ‘‘you have a full share of Yankee energy.”’ 

His tone filled Spottiswoode with fresh resentment. 
What was the fellow doing here anyhow, with his 
insolent smirk and his disgusting familiarity? 

‘‘All Americans are hardly Yankees,’’ he observed. 

“‘True, true,’’ laughed the other. ‘‘You South- 
ern aristocrats keep to yourseives, don’t you? I 
had forgotten that. We admire all Americans 
equally down here-’’ He half intoned his  sen- 
tences, speaking carefully as if he had learned them 
by rote. 

““Very good of you,’’ remarked Spottiswoode. 

‘“‘As for my part,’’ went on the thick lips, unc- 
tuously, ‘‘I am delighted to have been even a hum- 
ble assistant in consummating the alliance of our 
houses.”’ 

Spottiswoode stared at him. He was young, and his 
temper was quick enough. He told himself he would 
speak out his full mind to this nigger in a moment if 
the greasy rascal didn’t hold his tongue. 

‘““You have married a sweet girl, Mr. Spottiswoode— 
or, I suppose, I should say, Cousin Peyton.’’ He 
laughed self-consciously. ‘‘Many is the time I have 
held her on my knee—as a child,’’ he addedsly'y. ‘It 
makes one feel old to see one’s cousins of the younger 
generation growing—growing—growing—”’ He began 
to stammer and repeat awkwardly as he met Spottis- 
woode’s wild gaze fixed upon him. 

The younger man moved his lips several times with- 
out producing any sound. He wet them 
carefully and deliberately. 





not yet announced his marriage; and each 
time her image appeared he stole a furtive 

lance at Evelyn for reassurance. She was 
beautiful ; out of the accumulated wisdom of 
twenty-four years he knew that women had 
queer ways of estimating each other, and 
thata man could never depend upon the 
attitude of his nearest and dearest toward 
any other woman—least of all toward fhe 
other; but surely even his stiff-necked lit- 
tle mother, unreconstructed and exacting 
all the before-the-war homage as he re- 
membered her, could not fail to approve. 
Evelyn was different from the girls he had 
known, in some subtle way that he could 
hardly define, something of the South, 
perhaps, peeping out from behind her con- 
ventional exterior. Whatever the distinc- 
tion, it was all to her advantage; each time 
he gazed at her he grew easy on that score. 

Why then was he oppressed by this unde- 
finable anxiety? In the face of the point- 
blank demand of his relentless inner inquis- 
itor, his other self admitted reluctantly that 
it was—her family. Of course, they must 
be all right; he had an impression that they 
were people of means and position; the 
Ashcrofts spoke of them with that mixture 
of external pride and internal envy usually 
accorded wealthy relatives, and they had 
never tired of chronicling the English 
Baronet whose younger son had founded 
the West India branch of the family, gen- 
erations back. Yes, his evidence was goad, 
even for a judge like his mother, who would 
ask for these stupid, tangible, social things, 
as well as the personality which made 
Evelyn so fascinating. 

So they bowled along in the cart be- 
hind Spottiswoode’s mare, past cocoanut 
“walks’’ and the curving coast, which con- 
tinually revealed new beauties of sinuous 
line or poignant blue-greens to blot out 
from his mind everything save the joy of 
living and loving. They crossed a stream, 
rippling liquidly around the roots of trees 
which stood right in the midst of it, while 








‘‘What in the devil do you mean?” he 
asked slowly. é 

‘““Why, why—I don’t understand,” 
replied the reverend gentleman, much 
perturbed. For Spottiswoode’s face yas 
a thing too tragic for the light of day. 

‘*Who is—who are you?”’ Seninnded nest 
tiswoode, his voice breaking in the middle 
of the question, 

The Rev. Mr. Agnew had a gift for 
the lightly felicitous. ‘‘ All things to 
all men,’’ he smiled. ‘‘At least I try 
tobe. To you I am, of course, a cousin 
by marriage.”’ 

Spottiswoode’s pallid face became sud- 
denly crimson. ‘‘You lie!’’ he shouted, 
striking him with all his force between the 
eyes. 

The Rev. Mr. Agnew staggered back- 
ward and fell on the grass. Spottiswoode 
aid no further attention to him, but dashed 
ike a madman into the house and upstairs 
to Evelyn’s room. 

She screamed when she saw him. ‘‘Pey- 
ton—Peyton—”’ 

‘*Evelyn,’’ he whispered hoarsely, ‘‘tell 
me, quick. Tell me it isn’t true, for 
God’s sake.’’ His voice rose shrill as he 
saw a swift fear leap to her eyes. ‘Tell 
me, Evelyn—it can’t be true.”’ 

‘“What do you mean, Peyton?’ She 
was trembling from head to foot, but 
trying to hold herself in hand. 

“That fat—brown—beast downstairs 
says he is—your cousin!”’ 

‘“‘Cousin Arthur—why, Peyton, how can 
you speak so? Look at me, Peyton. Don’t 
you love me? What difference does it 
make? Don’t look so—don’t! I—I’m 
afraid!’’ 

Peyton Spottiswoode had the appear- 
ance of a man who is bleeding internally 
and has just been told by the sur- 
geon that his case is hopeless. His ears 
twitched. A fleck of foam appeared on 
his lips. His face bore large upon it 
the ineradicable physical loathing of 
white for black. Then it took on the 








up the mountain to the left a perpendicu- 
lar white thread showed the sheer drop of 
its tumbling haste from peak to sea. A 
mile beyond, the road turned sharply back 
from the coast, past wattled huts and luxuriant lines of 
leafy bananas. In half an hour they came in sight of a 
low white house, with ample grounds. 

“There, there!’’ cried Evelyn, clapping her hands. 
“Oh, isn’t it exciting!’ Spottiswoode did not kiss her 
as she expected. He was staring at the house ab- 
sorbedly. His heart thumped painfully as they ap- 
proached, till he laughed at himself for his nervous- 
ness. Thank Heaven, it seemed all right; he wouldn’t 
hesitate an instant to drive his mother or any of his 
friends up to that house. Of course, it had a mysteri- 
ous air, as if it were concealing something from the 
telltale sunlight behind those green latticed blinds— 
but that was the aspect of all the West India mansions, 
and the lonely surroundings added to the suggestion. 
A black boy took the horse as he pulled up ialere the 
door, and he and Evelyn walked quickly up. 

He was blinded for an instant by the change inside 
from the glare of the white road, but presently he be- 
came accustomed to the half light of the long low- 
ceilinged room, with its solid black mahogany furniture 
and floor, the latter polished like a mirror. 

A comfortable, motherly lady came forward, kissed 
Evelyn affectionately but calmly, and welcomed him. 

€ was conscious of a slight surprise at her restraint, 
but her manner was so perfect that he breathed a sigh 
of relief. This quiet self-possession was probably part 
of the strangely equable temperament which surely 
comes to middle age in hot climates, leaving it unruffled 
by anything but personal physical ills; but, whatever 
the cause, it gave her dignity. In a moment Mr. 


‘We admire all Americans equally down here’’ 


hausted beneath a vacuum glass; and in the midst of 
this infinity of nothingness his own being enlarged and 
grew andspread. Then, amid the blankness which had 
almost brought a sense of calm, his heart-beats became 
louder and faster, until it seemed each instant that 
something must happen, must end, must come to a 
climax—and he awoke, gasping, to the real, peaceful 
naturalness of night, only to go over the whole thing 
once more. Thus matters went through the weary 
night. 

Very early in the morning he rose softly, slipped on 
his clothes, and tiptoed downstairs. A monotonous 
swish, swish from the drawing-room made him peep 
through the half-open door: two ‘‘creatures’’ were 
down on their knees, scrubbing the glassy floor to 
further polish with green cocoanut husks cut across 
the centre. Somehow they were repulsive to him, de- 
graded, monkey-like. He went out quickly. 

For a long time Spottiswoode strode about the place, 
delighting in the ineffable freshness of the morning air 
before the night mists had been dried out by the re- 
lentless sun. His spirits rose: the whole plantation 
had an easily prosperous air. It was not worked hard, 
apparently because there was no necessity for it. A 
few blacks were puttering around; on the cemented 
court a layer of coffee berries was spread out to dry. 
He wandered about, looking with interest at the un- 
familiar sights. 

As he returned to the house, a stout brown man came 
forward, holding out his hand. To his amazement, 
Spottiswoode recognized the clergyman who had mar- 


savagery of a cornered lynx. His fist 
clenched, and he took a step toward 
her, so altered, so menacing, that she 
cried out. 
At the sound, he started convulsively; his hand went 
to his forehead; his body swayed a moment; then it 
crumpled up and sank to the floor like a wet rag. 


Vv 


OME six months later Major Clai- 
borne was sitting in the nearest 
approach to a hotel in Port Maria. 
He was too hot and dusty and ex- 
asperated to be mollified even by 
the special ten-year-old rum which 
Da Silva produced from a private 
hoard to do him honor. He had 
received a letter the day before 
from Mrs. Peyton Spottiswoode, 
of Upper Ringwood, Virginia—a 
letter which made no request, but 
which stated certain facts and 
rumors and deductions regarding 
her only son, and commanded him 
to proceed forthwith to the ‘‘jun- 
/ gle’’ where he was living, and 

report to her upon the truth of 

these matters. The Major’s pur- 

ple face had gleamed more brilliant still as he read, 
for the calm assumption of his personal responsibility 
for this unlicked cub was distasteful. But he knew 
the breed too well to do aught but obey; else this dom- 
ineering lady would surely meet him some day, and 
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then— The Major had shuddered and arisen hastily 
and made preparations for the sixty-mile drive. Now, 
an hour distant from his destination, he was exceed- 
ingly disgusted with the Spottiswoodes, Da Silva, the 
West Indies, and himself. A protracted residence in 
these climes had inured him to the misfortunes of 
others. He had long ago learned with the lotus-eaters 
that ‘‘there is no joy but calm’’ when the thermometer 
passes a certain point.” Had it not been for a haunt- 
ing remembrance of Mrs. Spottiswoode, upon the one 
occasion of his meeting her, he would have turned 
back from this absurd trip even now. As it was, he 
presently pushed on despite his inner protests, in the 
inevitable buggy, drawn by the two little yellow 
horses. 

The imp who drove him soon sped the pair over the 
distance between the town and the Hunter plantation. 
Then Major Claiborne noticed through the nimbus of 
cigar smoke which surrounded him that the boy was 
rolling his eyes about and looking scared. 

‘*Me don’ can go furder, massa.’’ 

‘“What do you mean, you idiot? There's the house: 
straight road now.”’ 

Thomas pulled up the horses. ‘‘Don’ can go, wuk- 
“cet ag All right fe buckra, no good fe black man 

eah.’’ 

The astonished Major swore, commanded, expostu- 
lated, argued. Thomas only grinned sheepishly. 
‘‘Berry sorry, wukmassa. No good fe black man.” 

Major Claiborne had little curiosity about other 
people’s affairs, but having gotten mixed up in this 
miserable business, he now became interested in the 
boy’s queer behavior. After a number of futile at- 
tempts he managed to loosen his tongue with an instru- 
ment that gave forth a gurgling sound when inverted, 
and gathered from him a fantastic, jumbled tale of how 
all the negroes for miles around believed Hunter Hall 
to be haunted. So much was certain: suddenly, one 
after the other, all the buckras there had died, except 
the young American who had married Massa Hunter’s 
daughter. What had ailed them no one knew; but 
since their death it was as much asa black man’s life 
was worth to enter the gates. Massa Spottiswoode 
lived there now absolutely alone. He, Thomas, would 
do anything in the world the Major might order him— 
except drive in there. For his skin was black—he knew 
it, though he often forgot it, being so much with buck- 
ras; and the other side of those gate-posts something 
happened to people whose faces were black. 

t ended by the Major’s driving himself up, more 
indignant than ever, yet a little puzzled by the boy’s 
tale. He began to wonder if Mrs. Spottiswoode’s wild 
conjectures did not have some foundation. Certainly 
all was not as it should be at Hunter Hall. 

The place was inexpressibly forlorn and neglected. 
Rank, long grass stood about in corners; the drive was 
unkempt; huge weeds sprouted on the front lawn; the 
wilderness of growth from which the place had been 
reclaimed was laying hold of it again with inconceivable 
rapidity. 

As the Major passed in front of the long low house, 
even his unimaginative mind was impressed by a sense 
of something hidden. The green latticed windows 


FICTION AWARD AND A TALK 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


HREE strong stories ran almost evenly for the 

quarterly bonus last’awarded. The closeness of 

the decision was caused partly, perhaps, by the 
absence of any story equal to some that we have had, 
but mainly to the unusually high average, which caused 
us to consider carefully not only the final three, but 
also a number of others which were eliminated before 
the final vote. 

It was the difficulty of deciding among several of the 
stories that led us to increase the size of the committee. 
As Mr. Ruhl is in South America only three members 
remained, and as not one of the remaining three was as 
certain in his opinion as we have been in preceding con- 
tests, we persuaded Mr. Peter Dunne and Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis to read the three leading stories. The 
vote, which was two to one in the office, was three to 
two in the committee of the whole. 

Our impressions of the stories differed much less than 
did the weight we gave to various attributes. Mainly 
we agreed upon what were in each story the good quali- 
ties and the faults, and it was only in emphasis of these 
qualities that we differed. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Mr. Charles Belmont 
Davis placed ‘‘ A Sunset,’’ by Stephen French Whitman, 
in the highest place because of its technical strength, 
and Mr. R. H. Davis spoke very interestingly of the 
insecurity of any other than a technical test, other 
qualities being so largely matters of individual opinion. 
Mr. C. B. Davis spent hours in a final desperate effort 
to choose between the two that he liked best, and 
finally decided for Mr. Whitman’s story. This is a 
narrative which, as Mr. Dunne, Mr. Collier, and I in- 
dependently observed, too closely suggests De Maupas- 
sant, but which proves in Mr. Whitman enough talent 
to promise notable accomplishment whenever he has 
material to express which is essentially his own. ‘‘A 
Sunset’’ tells of jealousy, prepared revenge, and at 
the last moment repentance caused by memories of 
a gentler day. In the ability to depict sharply a defi- 
nite scene or moment it shows a skill which is far 
above the usual. 

Jack London’s story, called ‘‘A Day’s Lodging,’’ was 
for a long time considered by several of us for first 
place. Like Mr. Whitman’s, its merits are mostly in 
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seemed to conceal a secret. Something—what was it? 
—was back there. 

After glancing vainly about for a boy to take the 
horses, his gaze returned involuntarily to those ill- 
omened blinds. He gave asudden start—for the vague 
idea of a lurking presence became concrete, definite, 
menacing: he saw through the jalousies the tip of a 
rifle barrel, pointing straight at himself. The Major 
had faced death more than once, but that glittering 
muzzle, the holder unseen, gave him a cold chill. 

He crawled heavily out of the buggy, on the far side, 
striving to appear unconscious, tied the horses, and 
walked to the front door. 

His knock resounded through the house, but there 
was no reply. He belabored the door again. Aftera 
second long wait, his temper rose, and he beat upon the 
brass with all his strength. 

There was a silence while a man might count his 
heart beating thirty strokes. Then the waiting man 
outside heard a characterless shuffle of feet in the front 
room. This awkward, scarcely human tread came 
nearer and nearer. A key turned rustily in the lock. 
A chain rattled. A bolt was shot back, creaking in 
protest. Another followed. The Major found his 
nerves so taut that he almost cried out as the door 
swung slowly back and revealed a slouching figure 
which he recognized as young Spottiswoode. His 
shoulders were bent like an aged man’s. He wore 
slippers, down at the heels, and his clothes hung in 
slovenly looseness. The skin on his face had the same 
flabby misfit appearance; while every minute or so, 
with annoying regularity, the loose roll at the corner 
of his mouth twitched sidewise, exposing his teeth. 
But it was his eyes which held the Major’s horrified 
gaze. They were as the eyes of a dead fish—watery, 
lack-lustre, vacuous. As he stared at the visitor, the 
Major was positively startled to notice something come 
suddenly to life back of this blank curtain; but it was 
only for a flash, and then the former impassivity 
returned. 

However, he said presently, in a flat, expressionless 
voice: ‘‘How do you do, Major Claiborne? Better come 
in and have something to drink.”’ 

Claiborne followed him silently to the big dark 
dining-room. A rifle lay across the table, a cocked 
revolver on the sideboard. 

Spottiswoode answered the unspoken query in his 
visitor’s glance. ‘‘Been shooting mongooses out of 
the window there,’’ he explained. 

“‘Oh,”’ said the Major awkwardly, remembering the 
rifle barrel leveled at him from between the blinds. 

They sat down with a tall glass before each. The 
Major cleared his throat. The younger man looked at 
him furtively, averting his eyes when the other finally 
turned toward him. 

‘‘See here, Spottiswoode,’’ began the Major abruptly. 
“Do you know that you’re breaking your mother’s 
heart? I understand your—er—wife is dead.- Why 
don’t you go home?”’ 

Nothing had been farther from his mind than such 
an opening. The effect was surprising. 

Spottiswoode’s mask broke up like the face of a 
frightened child. He slid limply from his chair to the 


skill of execution, and in the dramatic handling of a 
striking plot. pomouty again, arfd this time executed 
vengeance, with the scene in a Klondike abandoned 
cabin, compose the theme, which few will read without 
excitement, although many will read it without any of 
that heightening of the world’s significance which it is 
the province of art to cause. 

These stories, then, call out much of one’s philoso- 
phy, much of what one asks from imaginative letters. 
‘‘Beauty,’’ said Hawthorne, ‘‘is never a delusion,’’ and 
Holmes called it ‘‘the index of a larger fact than wis- 
dom.’’ When Plato said that the good is the same as 
the beautiful, and Keats that the beautiful is the true, 
a unity was indicated in the aspects from which man ex- 
presses what seems worthiest to him. And if this be 
true, astory should be judged by its intellectual texture, 
by the delicacy and worthiness of its emotion, by the 
mood in which existence is observed and valued, and 
not wholly by the author’s dexterity and literary tools. 
What he says must be weighed with how he says it. 
Even ‘‘the hand that rounded Peter’s dome and groined 
the aisles of Christian Rome’’ would have meant little 
without the sad sincerity in which it wrought. 


The Prize Winner 


These standards of high literature must lie behind 
one’s reasons even in the humblest preferences of every 
day. They determine what we deem best spending our 
fleeting human hours upon. They influenced Mr. 
Dunne when he cast his vote for ‘‘The Decent Aver- 
age,’’ on the ground that it dealt truly with the com- 
mon emotions of mankind, and when he called it a 
good story because it touched his heart. They influ- 
enced Mr. Collier when he said that ‘‘The Decent Aver- 
age’’ pleased him most because, far inferior in workman- 
ship to the other two, it had freshness and unity of 
conception, and its conception was grounded in the 
truth. They are our justification, therefore, for giving 
to ‘‘The Decent Average’’ first place among the stories 
received during the three months ending with the rst 
of June. This moving picture in a Turkish bath will 
remind the reader of no tale that he has ever read. It 
will give him, with many literary crudities, a sketch 






floor, laid his head on his arm, and broke 
ical sobbing. 

‘‘Come, come,’’ said the Major. 
Brace up now.”’ 

At this Spottiswoode actually crawled alon 
floor on his belly and caught hold of the foot a 
est him, as if for moral support. The Major’s Pe i, 
rose. He jerked his foot away as if a snak by 


into hyster. 


‘“What’s Wrong? 


touched him. © had 
““Get up, get up,’’ he commanded harshly. “Ugh! 
Be a man.”’ ¢ 
Spottiswoode lay still, his shoulders heaving, “Let 
me tell you,’’ he said thickly. 


The Major pulled his beard and swore inaudip} 
‘*Go on,’’ said he. y. 

‘“‘A man came here,’’ began Spottiswoode, ‘‘a youn 
man. He was just married, secretly. The next morn 
ing he met his wife’s cousin; he was a negro.”’ 

“‘Huh,’’ ejaculated his listener. 

‘*So,’’ continued the choked voice, ‘‘he poisoned him.” 
The Major started. , 

‘Her father and mother had negro blood,”’ went on 
the prostrate man. ‘‘He poisoned them, too.” 

‘Good God, Spottiswoode, you’re crazy!”’ exclaimed 
the Major. 

‘*He couldn’t help being fond of the woman, though 
he hated her and despised himself for letting her live 
But then one day he saw a boy—a brown boy, with 
thick lips; and he realized that his—his child might be 
like that. So he had to kill her too.”’ 

The Major sprang from his seat. The thing on the 
floor got up unsteadily. ‘‘But that wasn’t the worst,” 
he muttered, his face working. ‘‘He—I—oh, my God! 
Major. I’m afraid. Don’t let me go back.” He fejj 
on his knees repeating imploringly: ‘‘Don’t let me go 
back! Anything but that—anything!”’ 

Major Claiborne was at a loss. He looked at the 
groveling wreck of a man, and, bewildered as he was 
somehow he understood his terror. : 

“If I could only die,’’ moaned Spottiswoode. He got 
to his feet quickly. ‘‘I couldn’t do it,’’ he whispered 
tragically. ‘‘That was the worst; I couldn’t do it. | 
tried, over and over, but in my heart I knew I would 
jerk away the pistol before I fired. Strange; as if 
death could be as bad as—afterward.”’ 

Suddenly his face became transformed. ‘You will 
do it for me,’’ he said breathlessly. ‘‘Yes, yes. You 
will, you must.’’ He seized the revolver and, before 
Claiborne could protest, thrust it into his hand. 
‘‘Quick!’ he panted, turning away his head. 

‘“‘No!”’ exclaimed the Major shuddering. ‘‘Stop that. 
Of course not.”’ 

Without a word, Spottiswoode sprang upon him say- 
agely. The Major never knew what happened next, 
There was a struggle—a deafening report. Like one 
in a trance, he saw the smoke curl from the barrel of 
the pistol he held, saw Spottiswoode collapse and fall 
heavily. 

Throwing the revolver away, Major Claiborne ran 
forward and lifted him in his arms. Young Spottis- 
woode gasped once—-twice. A long shiver ran through 
his frame. Then his eyes closed, and his face of deso- 
lation set into lines of contentment. 


ABOUT IDEALS 


that is original, kind, and just, and that will increase 
in him the belief that the average really zs decent. 

Mr. Richard Washburn Child, author of the winning 
story, was graduated in June from the Harvard Law 
School, having been graduated in 1903 from the col- 
lege, where he was Ivy Orator, President of “The 
Advocate,’’ and Editor of ‘‘The Lampoon.’’ He wrote 
‘‘The Durn Fool,’’ which gave a close race to ‘‘The 
Sick-a-Bed Lady,’’ as described in CoL.LiEr’s for 
October 14, 1905. 


The stories accepted between March 1 and June! 
were: 


THE DECENT AVERAGE . Richard Washburn Child 
A SUNSET. . . . . Stephen French Whitman 
DATS) LODGING es s.r > «+ ye.) SROR London 
THE UNAVAILABLE OPULENCE OF IRBY TUEL 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 
On THE BorTom OF THE Dory . James B. Connolly 
A VicTIM TO GLAMOR . Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
THE GREATEST OF THESE Charles Belmont Davis 
THE ENDs oF THE EARTH. . Raymond M. Alden 
At a WEEK’s Enp. . . Ethel Sigsbee Small 
THE SEAFARING Man . Stewart Edward White 
THE MASTER-STROKE . f Mabel Martin 
THE MEDDLERS. . . Arthur S. Pier 
THE ULTIMATE ‘CHIC... . . Harrison Rhodes 
OvuT OF THE HousE oF BONDAGE 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 
James B. Connolly 
Henry C. Rowland 
SS ee Edith Barnard 
. Georgia Wood Pangborn 


THE DANCE 

PRIDE OF CRAFT 
Lapy BirRD eee 
SON OF THE Woops 


As these fiction reports are written partly to expound 
the principles on which our awards are made, it seems 
appropriate to publish a recent letter on what the writer 
deems the duty of our journal: 


“ SrockTon, Catirornia, July 5, 1900. 
‘“*TO THE EDITOR OF COLLIER'S: 
‘“ Siv—After a. month’s arduous labor, during which I have 
had no time to so much as read the daily papers, I find some 
half-dozen unopened CoLiier’s on my desk. Leisurely 
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Hot Weather 


from 


tight-fitting underwear 





WEAR LOOSE 
FITTING 


Trade Mark. 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 











Coat Cut ‘Undershirts 
Cl —— 


and 
Knee Length Drawers 





_—_ 
(Made of light, durable nainsook) 
AND BE COOL AND 
COMFORTABLE 
Retail price 50 cents a garment 
($1.00 a suit) 


The B. V. D. red woven label 
which is sewed on every garment of 
B. V. D. manufacture is a guar- 
antee of correctness and fit. Accept 
poimitation. Free descriptive Book 
«Pp for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
7o-72 Franklin St. 
New York 
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Fine Tailoring 


On Credit 


To enlarge our circle of customers— now 
comprising a large proportion of the best 
dressed men in Chicago, and thereabouts— 
we have decided to extend the same pay- 
ment courtesies to out of town customers 
that we naturally grant our local patrons. 
Honestly disposed persons, living any- 
where, may open a charge account with 
us, and arrange to pay at their convenience 

Our art-tailored garments, made and guaranteed to per- 
fectly fit you, by our simplified self. it plan, possess 
that snap and swing and vigorous style which your nearby 
tailor cannot impart. 

he reason is given in our style book, sent on request. 
Moreover, we will enter you as a free subscriber to our Men’s 
Style Bulletin—which keeps you constantly informed on every 
point concerning men’s wear. Write today. 


Bell Tailoring Company, 136 East Madison St., Chicago 




















“BECK-IDEN” 
GRE 


reer SuUMMer 





Acetylene Hlumination is the nexrest approach to broad day- 
light. The **Beek-Iden’? Lamp is an acetylene lamp perfectly 


adapted to Home Uss. It generates its own gas, which emits 
a soft, steady light, agreeable to the eyes and of greater illu- 
minating power than coal, gas or electricity. There are no 
wicks, chimneys or mantles; there is no flickering or vari- 
ation; no Heat, no SmMokk, no Dirt, no Opor. Expense, 
about 1 cent an hour per lamp. To procure the Beek-Iden 
Lamp, or further information concerning it, Address 
Dept. E. ACETYLENE LAMP CO. 
50 University Place, New York City 











Allen’s Foot-Ease 
-3 Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It isacertain help for in- 
growing nails, perspiring, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
O-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 
25 cents in stamps. 
‘In a pinch, 


use Allen’s FREE Trial Package sent by mail 
Foot-Ease.””, Al LEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.Y. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


y Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
7 lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

@ on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 












Fiction Award and a Talk About Ideals 


(Continued from page 18) 











opening the first of date, I enjoy to the full the tender delicacy of Mrs. Pangborn’s 
story which so worthily came first in your last contest—and turning the pages to find 
what you have to say on the subject, I am confronted with a quotation of flattering 
length from my letter of some months since, together with an implied doubt as to the 
truth of certain of my statements. It is not that Iam particularly proud to be a laborer 
—it was a gift wholly unsolicited from the Fates—but a desire to be known as a truthful 
person leads me to reassure you. So, comes now the alleged laboring lady, and hastens 
to plead guilty on three counts:° Work, youth, and very great obscurity. 

‘‘Had you not noticed the neat and orderly appearance of my communications? I am 
merely one of the cares which infect the business man’s day—a stenographer; and, I think, 
a competent judge of the fact that Iam entitled to the appellation ‘laboring lady.’ 

“While I have your attention I want to say that Mrs. Pangborn has found and 
touched the real purpose of the-short story. She wearies us with no intricate plot, no 
exciting tale to leave us with overwrought nerves—but builds for us an attractive struc- 
ture into which we may enter and carry away a beautiful thought. Like the Aloe flower, 
whose fragrance clings long after the blossom itself is cast away, the beauty of Mrs. 
Pangborn’s stories lingers in our memory long after the story has passed from mind. 
I, for one, wish to thank you for presuming upon the intelligence and culture of the public 
far enough as to publish these stories. Suppose some people do not realize the beauty— 
is it not better to give us good things we do not understand than bad things we do un- 
derstand? Good things do good unfailingly. We want more of this class of literature. 
Very truly, FLETA CAMPBELL."’ 

On the subject, also, of the social setting of our stories there has been one 
letter which is fitting to transcribe, with a protest, at the same time, that while 
only one story on the above list of eighteen belongs to the class denominated stories 
of society, this small representation is in no sense due to bias in our office, but 
to the nature of the product. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF COLLIER'S: 

‘“‘No one who has read any of Mr. Anthony Hope’s novels will be surprised at his criti- 
cism of COLLIER’s alleged attitude toward fiction. 

‘““To the American who is not unfamiliar with democracy in daily working and not as 
a mere historic theory, the reason is not far to seek. Mr. Hope is using a foreign lan- 
guage whose terminology expresses one set of ideas to him and an entirely different series 
to the readers of COLLIER’s. 

‘“‘A fundamental difference between English and American custom lies in what is termed 
social caste; and while we may admire the elasticity of the English political system, 
with its resulting good government, as much as we deplore the greater rigidity of ours, 
yet every cloud has its silver lining—and such an article as the redoubtable Mr. Hope’s 
comes in good time to console us as we bewail American corruption. 

“Truly it isa sad commentary on the slow progress of the world that the prevalence 
of social distinctions in the nation most closely allied to ours is so insidious, so pervasive, 
that even a mind as analytical, as discriminating, as keen as Anthony Hope’s is subtly 
colored by it. 

“Stripped of its refinements, Mr. Hope’s attitude is in reality that of his compatriot 
Mr. William Watson in the latter’s essay on ‘Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips’: 

‘“*In these insignificant and immemorable human lives, no material of tragedy exists; 
these trivial and microscopical individualities do not provide the theatre in which alone 
may tragedy be enacted.’ 

“And there are others in the famous company—for the writer must confess to a 
suspicion that Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mrs. Edith Wharton, too, have not escaped this 
almost universal taint. 

“In spite, then, of Mr. Hope’s dictum, we who pride ourselves on our sturdy American 
ancestry are likely to view COLLIER’s ‘extreme position’ with equanimity. For we still 
dare to believe there are greater evils than even the ‘vulgarization’ which is so evidently 
Mr. Hope’s synonym for democracy—and we are inclined to think that a worse fate could 
scarce befall the Republic than a relapse to aristocracy of caste. CITIZEN.”’ 


Although this correspondent’s acerbity is entirely unshared by us, we do 
still find that American novelists are seldom or never at their best when their 
writings have any of their most serious and important starting points in distinc- 
tions of a social kind, probably for the reason that those distinctions have no 
intrinsic function in this country. One who gives much emphasis to them, there- 
fore, misses the backbone and the arteries of his subject. 

Apropos of what our typewriter correspondent says about the value of striking 
above the general taste, it may be noted that a ‘‘fiction university’’ has existed 
for four years or more in Northumbetland, England, and that American colleges 
have for some years tended toward giving more attention to recent fiction in their 
English courses. ‘‘In these days,’’ says the London ‘‘Chronicle,’’ in urging the 
establishment of a fiction university on a larger scale, ‘‘when, by all accounts, 
four-fifths of the reading of the million is confined to fiction, it is necessary that 
an interest and a taste so nearly approaching the universal should be directed 
and controlled—in a word, educated.”’ 

And again: 

“When fiction is made the medium for every form of teaching and propaganda, 
ethical, social, political, theological, esthetical, sociological, sexual, scientific, and eco- 
nomic, the choice and the critical examination of novels are subjects upon which the 
reading million obviously stand in need of instruction.” 


Alongside of such ambitions may be set the decrease in the relative prominence 
of novels on the publishers’ lists of the last two years. Fiction will presumably 
always have a leading place in popular reading, but its greatest vogue, relative to 
other forms, apparently has passed, and moreover there is now a demand for bet- 
ter novels than there was five years ago... The publishers, responding to this 
change, have become more discriminating. We shall publish shortly an essay by 
a prominent physician arguing that the mind is weakened by excess of stimulation 
in the newspapers. <A similar charge can at least as plausibly be brought against 
addiction to novels to the exclusion of other literature, ‘‘The habit,’’ said Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘of receiving pleasure without any exertion of thought, by the mere 
excitement of curiosity and sensibility, may be justly ranked among the worst 
effects of habitual novel-reading.’’ The novel ‘‘prevents the pain of vacancy”’ 
and leaves the soul ‘‘flat and exhausted, incapable of attending to her own con- 
cerns, and unfitted for the conversation of more rational guests.’’ Thackeray said 
that novels were sweets. Sweets have their place in a well-ordered diet, and 
women and children need more of them than men. There are differences, however, 
even among sweets, and cheap green candy has seldom been of benefit to those by 
whom it is consumed. 





THE INSPIRATION OF PEROT 


(Continued from page 15) 











It was the cobbler’s custom to present his sister, on every return of her natal 
day, with a new pair of shoes that he himself had made. ‘To himself he was think- 
ing: ‘‘They will have a personality—the shoes that I will make for her; but in 
two, weeks Tesla will have worn it all out.”’ 

Nevertheless, he looked at her with eyes that smiled fondly as she served at 
the table that evening. He remembered a certain other woman he had seen on 
the street a few days before with a child of two years tugging at her skirts. 
He had not seemed to have noticed her closely at the time, but now he saw her 
vividly before him—a slatternly creature, with frowsy hair lying low on her neck 
and forehead, and with a soiled, torn waist, buttonless at neck and wristband. 
Perot sickened at the picture—and the child! Tesla would never have kept a 
child like that. After all, it was strange. ... Poor unhappy child! He glanced 
at his sister. 

She was so clean—Tesla. 


And the shop—he remembered her weekly raids on 
it, with brush and pail. 


Inwardly he smiled: once she had ruined two pairs of 
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using their lubricants over 
and over. They are made 
for driving dynamos and 
other high-speed 
machinery. They 
run almost with- 
out vibration. In 
fact, a silver dol- 
lar will stand up- 
on the cylinder 
under high test. Just before 
you order a steam engine, 
suppose you drop a line to 
Springfield and we will send 
you the particulars. We make 
all sizes and several styles. 
Direct -connected, Simple, 
Tandem Compound, and so 
on. Ideal Agents in all prin- 
cipal cities in the world. 


A. L. IpE & Sons, 
827 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 























A MAN’S WORK 


by the 


OFFICE BOY 


Your labor saving numeri- 
cal systems that you trust 
only to a skilled clerk can be 
better managed by the office 
boy anda 


BATES 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINE 


With the pointer set as you wish 
—at consecutive, duplicate or rer 
peat—it advances automatically. 
Cannot err, caunot make an illegi- 
ble number. First cost is the only 
cost—it lasts a lifetime. Other rea- 
sons why it pays to buy 
the best—the genuine 

















Bates—are given in our 
booklet, which also con- 
tains suggestions valu- 
able to large or small 
businesses. Write for it. 


Bates Mfg. Co. 
14 Lakeside Avenue 
ORANGE, N. J. 


New York Office 
31 Union Square 




















arser Motion Pictures 


as our instruction Book and 
««Business Guide’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One 
man can do it. Astonishing Op- 
portunity in any locality for a 
man with a little money to show in 
ig profits 
It’s easy ; 



















= 
churches, school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
each entertainment. Others do it, why not you? 
write to us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 457 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 














_most profitable business 
in existence—taking orders 
for men’s 
Made to Measure 


CLOTHING 


at the price of ready made garments. We 
will appoint you our exclusive agent in your 
town. Nothing to buy; no stock tocarry; no ex- 
perience necessary; norisks, Simply send in theorders 
we'll make the clothing. Act quickly! write to-day! 


Progress Tailoring Co., 158 A, Harrison St., Chicago 




































Get prices on 


H, P. Bare Engine $hA- oo 14, to 24 
will develop 5 h.p. Engines 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 


shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workmanship throughout. 








Gray Motor Co., Dept.D, Detroit, Mich. 
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The A.B.C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and the 
second tray slides in and out; easy 
access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for “Tips to Travellers”’ illustrating our 
complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 





Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams St. 
This label on every genuine A.B.C. Trunk, Rag or Suit Case 








Use This 
Standard Adder 


FREE 


Until Satisfied 
It Will Save 
Its Own Cost 


WRITE uson your business letter head, angie you 
are willing to test a Standard Addin achine 
at our expense and risk, anc we will send you one 
at once, all charges prepaid. 

Use it until satisfied it will save its own cost. 

If not satisfied, send the machine back. The trial 
won’t cost youa penny. You won’t be obligated. 

Your book-keeper’s brains are too valuable 
to be apent doing machine work. 

And the time he might save with a ‘‘Standard” 
Adder could be given to more important work. 

“The Standard” is the only adding machine 
that prints the figures in plain sight so youcan 
read them at a glance. 2 

Interruptions don’t interfere with its accuracy. 

You can work it faster than any other machine, 
because its construction is simple—its action direct. 

And it is neither heavy nor ponderous. You don’t 
have to leave it in one place, nor have a truck to 
move it about. 

Your office boy can carry it with ease, and it can 
be used on a table, adesk, or in any convenient niche. 

Take up our offer ay. It won’t cost much to 
deliver you a machine from one of our branches, and 
we will be glad to have you take us at our word. Let 
a Standard begin saving for you at once. 

The price is only $185.00—less, by 
about half, than that of any other 
adding machine made. 

If you will not be persuaded to try the Standard at 
our cxpgaee and risk, at least send for our testi- 

ook. 

Reading what others tell of the many ways they 
find use for the machine may show you how you can 

















econo! in your own ness. 
Write for Book today. We send it tpaid. Address 
e Standard Adding Machine Co. 
3762 Spring Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


















OU will have 


but one regret 
b after trying 
Colgate’s Shaving 
Stick—that you did 


not try it sooner. 


Trial stick in nickeled 
box — enough for a 
month’s shaving—mailed 
for 4c. in stamps. 





Write Dept. W 


Colgate & Co. 
55 John St. New York 


The New Nickeled Box 
































The contentment 
which only comes from 
a delightful smoke will be 
yours, if you use 


EDGEWORTH 


A HIGH GRADE PLUG SLICE 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE 


Satisfaction guaranteed to the extent of money 
refunded to any dissatisfied customer 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every section 
Mm of this country. If your dealer does not fur- 
nish you, we will send it direct from our fac- 
tory, post-paid, at the following regular 
prices: 4 oz., 25c; 8 oz., 50c; 1 Ib., $1.00 
Address, 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
lanufacturers 
5 S. 21st Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 














outwear three pairs of other kinds. At a 
50c. the pair, we know that Bull (4p 
Dog Suspe: are the biggest thing in 
suspender economy. pair given a 
thorough test is su t to cOnvince any 
man. Made in light and heavy weights. 
Youths’, Regular, and Extra Length 


sizes. 
Ask dealer; if he hasn't them, 
will parks yin postpaid for 50c. ” 
HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 
Send for FREE Booklet—“Correct 
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The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World 


Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 

18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 

Special Department for Boys under Thirteen 

Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Box 122, Notre Dame, Indiana 














IS ALL IT COSTS 


Dress and Suspender Styles” 
to write postal for our big 


CEN Free Bieyele catalog show- 


ing all models at lowest a ape ‘ 

a bicycle or a pair o 

DO NOT BUY tires until you learn 

NWam our marvelous new offers. We ship on approval 

Ma without a cent deposit, prepay freight, allow 

10 Days Free Trial—A!l our new and wonder- 

fm ful propositions with catalogues and much valu- 

able information sent you FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CON VINCE you that we sell a better 

bicycle for less money than any other house. 

Buy direct from the factory. If you want to 

Make Money or Karn a Bieyele write for our 

Special Offer. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all sun- 

dries at half usual prices. Not Wait, but write us 
a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only 
materials required, One man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine 
sent on trial, WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


646 N. Sixth Street 





Make $10.00 a Day 
One man and one machine can do 
this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity To THE FIRST TO 
wRITE us from each locality to start 
a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. If you are going to 
build a home you should have it. 





THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancu OrFice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 

















More Power for Your Auto 


if you have an Apple Battery Charger to keep your 
batteries full. It automat- 
ically generates a current 
that produces hot sparks to 
meet every charge. If you 
have ignition troubles, write 
us today for full information. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Cheaper than wood—for lawns, churches and cemeteries—also heavy 
steel oy fence—sold direct to consumer. CATALOGUE FREE. 
WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 MARION, IND. 
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64 PAGE BOOK 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells «ll 


about PATENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
OMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 





THE INSPIRATION OF PERO, 


(Continued from page 19) 








shoes which he had left lying carelessly where they should not have bee 
while he had paid for them Tesla had been perturbed to the verge of a 
on her smooth forehead. 
at the time. 

‘‘Iam a rich cobbler.”” He glanced around the snug room in which they were 
sitting—it was kitchen, eating-room, and living-room combined. “It ig yer. 
comfortable,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and quiet, yes, very quiet.’’ He puffed reflec. 
tively at his pipe. Then, quite irrelevantly, his mind reverted to the slattern} 
woman and the uncared-for child. ‘‘There are many such unhappy children in 
the world, I suppose—’’ 

Joseph Perot dropped his pipe to the hearth, and Tesla, picking it up, lookeg 
at him with large surprise. He, taking it, looked back, startled; for sudden] in 
strange revelation had come to him the reason for the woolly toy lamb and ‘the 
little gray elephant. 

‘‘And yet—surely I have known of it all along—somehow—ever since I knew the 
kind of little shoes they wear, that she—my sister Tesla—would have mended,” 


N, and 


; : — a Wrinkle 
‘‘Never mind, I am a rich cobbler,’’ he had said to her 


At four o’clock of the next afternoon, Joseph Perot cleared his work-bench of 
all material and tools, took off his cobbler’s apron, and called through the 

passageway: ‘‘Tesla, I am going out.’’ Then, clearing his throat nervously, he 

took his hat from the wall. : 

His face wore an eager look of expectancy as he walked rapidly and unseeingly 
through the streets. Now and then his hand felt for his pocket, anda sh 
smile lighted for a second his brown sombre face. His crushed hat was get 
well down over his forehead, and his chin hung low on his chest as he walked. 
Once he caught sight of a bit of leather on his vest and he stopped to brush 
it carefully off. 

When he had proceeded for about thirty blocks, and had made several turns 
west and south, his pace began to change, he walked slowly, and his step grew 
indecisive. 

A gray building, surrounded by a high stone wall, was before him. At one 
point the stone wall was broken by a deep embrasure, made by a great gate, the 
arch of which was upheld by heavy pillars. 

Perot stopped at the gate, peering through, and at the same time shrinking 
shyly back toward one of the pillars. On the grassy lawn at the side and front of 
the building were many children, gingham-clad, and all looking piteously alike, 
They walked and played—some of them; but they did not laugh, or scream, or 
shout, as Perot had heard other children do. 

‘*So—this’’—he glanced up apprehensively at the great building—‘‘is the 
Foundling Asylum, and all those are—foundlings, and foundlings are children 
that other people do not want.” 

His heart was beating hard in his breast. 
so—difficult.”’ 

Suddenly one of the children within, espying the figure at the gate, came 
running toward it. 

Joseph Perot viewed the coming child with a dismay that was near akin to 
terror. Then he turned and walked swiftly away. 

‘*Perot, you are a coward!’’ But he felt, with shame, that a great relief was 
stealing over him. ‘‘Ah, well, it will be better next time. These things do not 
come to one all at once.”’ 

The next time, which was two days later, was his sister Tesla’s birthday; and 
Perot, walking the thirty blocks savagely, bethought him that for the first time in 
his cobbler’s life he had not finished her shoes. ‘‘When other thoughts are 
dogging so persistently a man’s mind, it is hard for him to be overswift in his 
trade,’’ was his excuse to himself. He was later to-day than he had been on his 
previous visit. Perhaps he thought to take courage from the gathering dusk; or 
—the children would not be there at that hour to hinder him. 

Once more he found himself looking up at the frowning front of the great 
asylum, and he lurked in the shadow of the gate, with the terror of the small 
unknown upon him. 

‘*Perot, you area fool! It is so easy. All you have to do is just go up and— 
ask. Just go up and ask.”’ 

He swallowed greatly in histhroat. Then, suddenly, he gripped the edge of the 
huge pillar in whose shadow he was standing, and shrank back shamefacedly. 

A wonfan had stepped quite noiselessly in from the street, and she stood for 
a second, motionless, in the arch. She had a bundle in her arm, and Perot could 
see that she had the bent figure and the slouching aspect of one of the patient and 
hard-working poor. For a minute a passing light from one of the lower windows 
of the asylum fell on her face as it peered out from its hood of shawl, and the man 
in hiding saw that it was a middle-aged, commonplace face, in which dull eyes 
blinked stupidly at the sudden brightness. The light passed, and the woman, 
stooping, quietly slipped her bundle under the palings and turned away. 

he cobbler peered-out from the wall and watched the woman’s figure grow 
smaller down the avenue till it disappeared in the far distance. Then, suddenly, 
he turned, and reaching under the paling, drew the bundle toward him. A heavy 
cloth of some kind was on top. This Joseph Perot removed. He felt within. 

He arose, trembling, with uncovered head. 

‘*God! and she doesn’t want it, and they—”’ 

He glanced up, gulping, at the walls of the asylum and passed his hand con- 
fusedly over his forehead; it was wet with perspiration. 

Quickly and with courage he caught up the bundle and ran. 


‘“‘Well—I did not think it would be 


‘“TOSEPH PEROT! Joseph Perot!’’ : 
It was Tesla, crying across the table at him. The bundle lay on the white 
cloth between them, in the midst of the supper that had grown cold—waiting. 

Perot beamed at the cry in her voice and the light on her face. 

‘Look, Tesla! I think it is going to wake up! and look—don’t you think it has 
the look of a boy? It zs a boy.”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. It’s a baby; it’s a baby!’ 
far over; her mouth was quivering. 

‘*Tesla, I didn’t finish your shoes.”’ 

She laughed at him. What fine teeth Tesla had! 

‘*But I will—and I’ll make another pair, too, a little—’’ 

‘“‘You’re sure she didn’t want it, Joseph, sure?’ ‘There was a great doubt 
in the question. 

Perot nodded his head positively. ‘‘Sure,’’ he said. 

They looked again at the small atom on the table. 
I’ve never held—’”’ 

The brother had grasped the tiny bundle awkwardly and the child’s clothes 
twisted cunningly into a huge lump in his unskilful hands. 

‘‘Oh, you man, you!”’ 

She caught it from him, deftly pulling, patting, arranging. Also she was 
at the same time talking—Joseph must go to the store—there were so many 
things needed that they did not have; Joseph must get. ... Perot had never 
known that his sister could be capable of talking so fast, and thinking of so many 
things all at once. He scratched his head in bewilderment. 

A half-hour later he opened the shop-door with his arms full of bundles. In 
the passageway he stopped. ‘Tesla singing!—crooning a lullaby! The tune was 
familiar; then, seeing a little girl rocking a big rag baby in a red wooden 
rocker, he understood. And to himself triumphantly he whispered: ‘‘So, Tesla 
has found—at last—her personality.’ 


Tesla’s plain face was bent 


“I’m going to take it up. 





Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially prepared a 


an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson Street,, New York.—Adv. 
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face and physique. 








The first Derby made in America was a 
C&K 


HATS for MEN 

















The strongest argument in 
favor of a Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 
hat is not the possibility of 
longer wear—although the 
closer and firmer texture of 
Knapp - Felt will resist hard 
usage better than any other hat- 
fabric—but the superiority of 
style which distinguishes it 
when it is new and which it 
retains throughout all the 
stages of wear. 

Within certain limits, clearly 
defined by good form and care- 
fully observed in Knapp-Felt 
styles, propriety of shape is 
largely a matter of individual 
taste. An unbecoming hat is 
not proper and the variety of 
smart shapes in which Knapp- 
Felts are made insures a prop- 
erly becoming hat for every 


finapp-Sell 


hats are sold by the best hatters everywhere. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are $6. Knapp-Felt 
hats are $4. 

A copy of The Hatman telling how 


Knapp-Felts are made and showing the 
shapes for Fall will be sent upon request, 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
842 Broadway, New York 
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express, prepaid, - Also please send 
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Ostermoor and : Address... 
our trade mark - 

label sewn on : onke 
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or to you to attempt to de 


built of soft, springy, unifor 


STERMOOR 


Tt wouldn’t be fairtothe } pee ay PR ede me a 
scribe it | 9 
in this small space, or tell how it is “a $8.35 


moor sheets which can never lose | 3 feet 6 in. wide, 11.70 
their shapeorgetlumpy. Therefore 35 Ibs. q 


*OSTERMOOR & COMPANY Tear off 
14r Elizabeth St., New York 
: Without obligation on my part, please send me your 
Where we have no - 144-page illustrated book, ‘**The Test of Time, 

dealer we sell bymail. -that I may learn by word and picture the wonderful 
Mattress shipped by -sleep-inducing properties of the Ostermoor Mattress. 


this Coupon 
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me name of the Ostermoor dealer here. 
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m Oster- | 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
















That the structural 
strength of the 
Cadillac is much greater 
than ordinary service 









we want tosend the book and tell 
youof thirty nights’ free trial and the 
exclusive Ostermoor features. Fil] out 
the coupon and the book will be sent by 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 tect 6 in. wide, 
a5 iba.” 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


requires is shown in the 
fact that this machine 
was the only one found 












Canadian Agency: Ideal Beddi 


return mail. It will be worth your while. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 141 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 





In two parts, co cents extra 
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=1(Y Genius Radiates 





from the Heart 
of the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Type- 


writer 


(Writing ENTIRELY 







in Sight) 




















@ All the new labor-saving, efficiency-giving devices 
vital parts of it—not patched on here and there. 





@ Built to turn out large quantities of high-class work and to stand up 
under long, hard service. 
by its wholly visible writing. @If you n 
want one that is right. 





Send for the free catalogu 


L..C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Time saved every minute, errors prevented, 


eed a typewriter at all, you 




















Side trips from Denver through majestic 
gorges and fascinating canons, to the lofty 
peaks, great mining camps and famous 
resorts of the Rockies, 


Write for rates and detailed information 
about the wonders of such a vacation to the 


Union Pacific 





to stand the strain of 
“Leaping the Gap,’ as 
pictured above. Either 
the axles or frame of all 
other machines tried 
bent under the heavy 
impact. With 












Runabout 

shown (a regular 
stock car) the performer 
is making repeated trips without 
the slightest damage to his 
machine. 


While this proves nothing to 
the person who wants an auto- 
mobile to meet ordinary condi- 
tions of road travel,it does show 
that the strength of the Cadillac 
is never found wanting, no 
matter what the test. 

This and the many other sterling 
qualities of the Cadillac will be cheer- 
fully demonstrated by your nearest 
dealer, whose address we will send 
upon request. Let us also send our 
Illustrated Booklet L 


Model K, 10h. p. Runahou (shown above), $750, 
Model M, Light Touring Car $950. 
Model H, 30 b. p. Touring Car. $2,500. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps net included, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A. M4. 




























SOZODONT 


Another Reason 
Why 


is the Favorite Dentifrice 
of the Tourist 





Because it is known and sold in 
almost every nook and corner of 
the world. That makes it easy 
to replenish his supply. It is sixty 
years old, too, and known to be 
the best. Sarah Bernhardt says, 
“It is the only dentifrice of inter- 
national reputation.” 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., nag 
Omaha, Neb. . oes 








The New 
44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 44% x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 


Three Forms 


LIQUID—POWDER—PASTE 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York City 























ARE YOUR CHILDREN HEALTHY? 



































i i i At your dealers An 66 ” 
Shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- MAKE MONEY EASY 1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING |$ |i" “IRISH MAIL 
it > Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty N rer Fad en give henlifel cenesiap to amt, 
y, price $35.00. Rares, wit name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. Show Card Writing or Lettering by selon > legs, Me akira’ nance Gal ak: wrists, 
Send stamp for catalog. AGENTS EARN mail and guarantee success. Only field not Brings children home happy, 
- ¥ 5 300 overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled hun; ry and healthfully tired. 
EASTMAN KODAK co. $ 5 to $ because practical, personal and thorough. the end cre" ee a 
Rochest N.Y (We Se ain Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. a) oe al cay and spills 
a. Ee ochester, - Xk. Big profits—quick sal xclusive territory. Write quick for our Chas. J. Strong, Pres. a HILL-STANDARD 
the deal, e" ce The Kodak City liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self-sharp- DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING Patented Vp MFG. CO. 
ers or by mail. ° ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. Write to-day « the 94 Irish Mail Avenue 
NOVELTY CUTLERY 0O., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. “Oldest and Largest School of its Kind” for catalogue % J Anderson, Ind. 
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This 
Thirty Million 
Dollar | 
Bank pays 0 


interest on savings deposits of a dollar 
ormore. Nosafer bank in this country. 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, $30,000,000.00 
Send for our free booklet “E” giving 
important information about Cleveland 


AND 


BANKING BY MAIL 
The Cleveland Trust Company 


(Savines Bank) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























4} ON MAIL ACCOUNTS 


The surplus of this bank 
amounting to $1,500,000.00 is 
Times the amount of 

its capital—affording abso- 
lute protection. Send for 
booklet “G” Banking by Mail. 











OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 


$122 TO $10,000. 


| SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
OF CLEVELAND, 

| THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 

Lm mo, wrrw ToTaL RESOURCES OF OvEA 

| $42.000.000 Ferg 











Miami Universi ty 


The Old Historic College of the Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir 
Booklet to the President, Guy PotTTER 
Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 























svus CARRIAGES 
s middlemen between you 
=~ Io: 
—a— ND DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Free Catalog. 


BUGGIES and HARNESS 

andus. You save 4%. Our 

oa RIN Guaranteed 2 years. Get 
vu. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


Direct to user is our way. No 
vehicles are so 
our offers before you buy. 
Sta. 31, Cincinnati, 0. —————! 








EVERY TRAIN TO TEXAS 17: cross of 
home-seekers 
looking for lands. We got there first, before the rush 
began, and are selling best farm lands in Texas at lowest 
prices. 50,000 northern farmers are buying Texas land 
this year. Who buys now doubles his money quickly. 
Land is a bank that is always sure. There will never 
be another crop of land in the United States; therefore 
prices must always advance. Ask ¢ 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 








Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
S 0 an Penmanship, etc. 20 teachers, 
1400 students, cheap board, 
Graduates readily secure situations. Beautiful Illus- 


trated catalog FREE. 
Pres. 
Box 226 Gem City Business College Quincy, Ill. 








and $100,000 School Building. 


Write for it today. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, 














S@me:) Music, Oratory, Dramatic Art, Languages, all 
Py branches. Professional and special courses. 
Advantages:—Lectures, recitals, Pager id plays. 





ete. Catalogues. Term opens Sept. 10th. 
We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIEs of all kinds, 


NVENTORS srittres ofa ends 


ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model F EE 
for low estimate and best expert advice R 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 











FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 








LEARN A GOOD TRADE 


at our New York, Chicago or St. Louis Schools and earn $4.00 
to $6.00 a day. Our grad in P ti 

Bricklaying are always in demand. You do the actual work. 
Union card guaranteed. Coyne Bros. Trade Schools, 239 
10th Ave., New York City. Write for free catalogue. 


















NORTH CAROLINA, RED SPRINGS 


North Carolina Military Academy trains boys from 


eight to eighteen. Famous life-giving mineral springs, 
ozone laden atmosphere. Swimming pool, bowling, all 
roper athletics. $225 per year. No extras. New cata- 
og of The Commandant. 





Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 


S 70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic” 
rien 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 





PATENTS that PROTECT 
[3 1 | 


Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, wage 
.8.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 1869 
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The Thought of the Nation 


AN OPEN FORUM OF INDIVIDUAL OPINION 




















THE GIRL GRADUATE AND THE HOME 
By James Monroe Taylor, President of Vassar College 


GREAT deal is said of the attitude of the girl graduate toward the home. It 
is time that something was said of the attitude of the home toward the girl 
graduate. Too frequently the parental view of education is that it is completed 
when the diploma is in hand, and that now having enjoyed every advantage that a 
college can give, the girl should return to her home to make herself solely a part 
of its social life, and to disseminate the light which she has been so long gaining. 
The rights of young womanhood for larger development, which are really at 
the base of the willingness of every parent to sacrifice for the education of the 
child, do not cease at graduation. It is a very poor investment that the parent 
makes if every opportunity for this development is cut off the moment the student 
turns her back upon the college. These four years have awakened new energies 
of mind and soul which must have satisfaction, and opened new vistas of truth and 
of activity which must not be closed because of the pressure of professional or 
domestic or social life. Just here the responsibility of the home for the education 
of the girl must continue. It must be remembered that the girl has passed from 
avery large and most generous life into what is, not in importance, but in relation- 
ships, comparatively narrow. All the fulness of the life of youth is gathered 
about her through four years, with that lack of responsibility of. anything beyond 
which can not easily continue outside of school and college life. The home should 
recognize this and should be patient in waiting for the adjustment which is often 
necessary, and which will always come if the parent is wise, and if the girl has the 
attitude of the average student. 

But something more than patience is called for. If we have spent our time in 
training our girls in science, history, philosophy, literature, and art, we assuredly 
should recognize, since we have been broad enough to educate them at all, the 
desirability of their continuing that education and the necessity therefore of some 
time for reading and study. Here, perhaps, more than anywhere else the average 
home is at fault—in failing to provide by the arrangement of duties, domestic and 
social; for at least moderate opportunities of reading. How easy it would be for 
the home to recognize that an hour or two hours in the day should be understood 
to belong to the girl for her own study. Parents frequently resent this withdraw- 
ing from what is called the family life, in forgetfulness of the larger good that 
must come to every member of the household through the continued advantage of 
the one. Remember that the college course has been an investment. Remember 
that it has opened the mind of the student to new interests, large and broad, which 
ought to be kept and fostered. Remember that this requires opportunities, and 
that many a student who finds the demands of the average society irksome would 
contentedly meet all its claims if there could be even a moderate answer to the 
demands of the awakened intellectual life. 


CAN THE SMALL FARMER LIVE? 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Agriculture, Cornell University 


I AM asked for my opinion as to whether the small farmer can live. I answer by 

saying that many small farmers are living in comfort and peace of mind. I 
have recently visited a truck farmer near New York City. He owns thirty 
acres of land and rents ten acres more. Eighteen years ago he moved on this land 
with a capital of $140, renting the place. Now the land has paid for itself, and the 
net proceeds of the place run from $1,500 to $1,900 a year, counting only cash sales. 
Aside from this return should be counted free rent and a good part of the daily 
living. This case may be unusual, but it is not remarkable. Rt all events, it 
shows what can be done. 

But I suppose my questioner had in mind to ask whether the farming of the 
future is to be large-area capitalized farming or small-area specialized farming. 
It is to be both. Where markets are quick and near-by, small-area farming will 
increase. The proceeds from fifty acres will be sufficient to provide comfortable 
support. But the limit of profit will soon be reached on these farms, unless they 
are devoted to very high-class specialties. The man whois ambitious for large 
affairs, will go farther back to the open country, assemble several farms, emplo 
much labor, organize the business, and apply the kind of generalship that is applied 
to manufacturing or large merchandizing. More and more, the type of man who 
now runs a small farm will find it to his advantage to work under the direction of 
a man of larger executive ability. It will soon be demonstrated that capital can 
be made to yield a profit when put into well-farmed land. Young men with good 
technical education and first-class executive ability will take the handling of such 
lands. Small farmers who have technical skill and knowledge, but who lack busi- 
ness ability, will be drawn under the leadership of such men, to the betterment of 
both. At present every farmer is at the same time a specialist and a business man. 
Division of labor must come in farming as it long ago came in commerce. 


AMERICAN NOMENCLATURE 
By E. P. Powell, Editor and Author 


ADMITTING Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and New Mexico and Arizona 
into two single States under the titles of Oklahoma and Arizona is a notably 
good movement in the way of nomenclature, which will be welcomed by every 
rational American. It is lamentable that our great Empire State must forever 
wear the name of an English nobleman who bears no relation to American his- 
tory, and the commonwealth boasting of Trenton and Valley Forge must carry 
down through time the name of an island chiefly famous for its cows. Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Alabama, Mississippi, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Oregon are not only pleasant to the ear, but they are also to the manner born. 
Kansas, Montana, Iowa, and Kentucky are good illustrations of what we can do. 

But wherever the naming of States and towns has fallen into the hands of 
learned committees, the result has been provoking tautology. Besides the Clin- 
tons in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and a dozen other States, there 
are in New York State alone seventeen Clintons in various shades and forms. 
There is no reason why, in our affection for George Clinton and DeWitt, honorable 
Governors and great leaders in their day, New York State should tolerate this 
sprinkling of their names over its post-offices and its townships. There is a com- 
mercial side to the question, for bushels of letters are carried astray every year. 
Those who suppose that Hastings-on-Hudson is a bit of affectation, will find that 
there is in the same State a Hastings and a Hastings Center to be taken account 
of in mailing their letters. Nota State in the Union but is suffering from this 
wretched lack of oversight on the part of our Post-Office Department. 

One of the worst illustrations of absurd and unmeaning naming of towns oc- 
curred in New York, when the classical dictionary was poured all over the central 
part of the State; dropping around the Oriskany Hills, the Mohawk Flats, and the 
Niagara and Ontario Valley, such un-American names as Utica, Syracuse, Rome, 
Homer, Claudius, Virgil, Manlius, Cicero, Carthage; to say nothing of Poland, 
Russia, Mexico, and other foreign titles—displacing: sonorous Indian names and 
ignoring others either descriptive or commemorative. West Virginia should have 
been Kanawha, as was proposed at the time of its admission, and the noble name 
of Dakota should have been spared a prefix adjective giving the equally noble 
name of Cheyenna an honored place on our roll of States. 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with. 
out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 


are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 
of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no 
more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by all leading Dry. 
goods, Sporting-goods houses and Druggists, Ordering from us 
direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, “ 


Nore—Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply, 















Ask your dealer for the 


WABASH COASTER WAGON 
“Fun for all—all the year’’ 
A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, 
roomy box of hard wood, removable. 
Well balanced to prevent tipping. 
Turns easily on narrow walk. All 
wheels (our exclusive Wabash pat- 
ent) are 11 ins. in diameter—of 
wide tread, on steel axles, no bump- 
ing or pounding. At Hardware 
and Department $4 Write 
Stores. Price, e us for 
the jolliest book of the day, ‘Fun 
with a Wagon.”? Wesend it FREE, 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 81 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind, 











ASTMAN 


where to take your Business Course, write 
to Eastman, the ‘‘best business college in 
America.”’ It will save much time and many 
dollars to know what Eastman can do for you that the 
ordinary business school cannot. Secures positions for 
all graduates of Complete Commercial Course. Address 
C. C. GAINES, Box 970, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons For cerining the Poulin 
Nothing atlords Letter opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
Z circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our Em 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. C ICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL, 











B5OCALLING carps $4 00 


CIN CLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 
These vards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


HOSKINS 


EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 



















1000 PLAYS 2% 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-@ n 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 








Send for it to-day 
FREE $9722 crest rrapine co. 
23F Witmark Bldg., New York 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thorough course in Osteopathy. Catalog upon request, Address 
Secretary, 432 New Ridge Building. 

















“+ 7 ¢ Learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “Sterne 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System, Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 
The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou" bece 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency, 
751-41 Park Row, New York, or, 1051 Tribune Bldg. ,Chicag® 

















MILLS COLLEGE 433S20'"3.s520"% 

Women. Accredited # 
Universities and Eastern Colleges. Fall term opens 
August 15th. Forty-first year in the same delight 
ful spot among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Cab 
alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., 
Mills College P. O., California, 
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SHORT STORIES—c. to 5c. a word. Weel 
and syndicate stories and book Manuscri a 
on commission; we criticize and revise e 


and tell you where to sell them. ‘ 

N Writing and Journalism taught by at": 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit”; 

° LI tells how. The National Press Association, 
54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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When wealth and fashion go in search 
of relaxation -and amusement the most 








only unequaled quality finds favor. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


immediately won the approval of the 


: exacting standards of criticism prevail, and 


most discriminating by their original, — 
mild, attractive blend, rich flavor and 
delightful fragrance — and 
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because of their sustained 
high quality. 


10 for 15 cents 


Ss. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Avenue. 
New York “' 
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